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MOST NOTABLE AND USEFUL 


Bass BOOK reprints a large part of a report made by the 
Adult ducation Committee of the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion and presented to the Prime Minister of the day in 1919. 
Commonly known as the 1919 Report, it has been a famous 
piece of educational literature for nearly two generations, 

_ But long out of print and as formidably produced as most 
blue books of its time, it has equally long been inaccessible 
to all save the most pertinacious researchers. 

Now, shorn of its purely temporary material, its type-face 
lifted and its argument tautened by abridgement, the 1919 
Report emerges as indeed A Design for Democracy. An esti- 
mate of its impact on educational thought and action and of 
its relevance to current problems is made in a long intro- 
ductory essay by Professor R. D. Waller, Professor of Adult 
Education and Director of Extra-Mural Studies, Manchester 
University. ‘ This great report,’ he writes, ‘ has no parallel 
and now never can have, adult education having become so 
extensive and many-sided. Its outstanding quality is compre- 
hensiveness in conception and execution: it is a work on the 
grand scale, a history, survey and philosophy of adult edu- 
cation. It is certainly the most notable and useful monument 
in our adult education literature . . . That it can still be read 
and admired results not only from the importance of its 
argument but also from the quality of its style — clear, for- 
cible, occasionally almost impassioned, always fluent and 
easy and at the same time dignified and simple.’ 

Professor Waller, after examining the occasion of the re- 
port and its general qualities, considers with great frankness, 
not only its fulfilment but also what he describes as ‘ unfore- 
seeable developments’. No more candid and informed re- 
sumé of recent happenings in British Adult Education has 
been made. Indeed, the ‘ Introduction’ as a whole is fully 
worthy of the high qualities which its author attributes to 
the main text. 


ITS INTERNATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 


An index to the value of the work is the partnership for 
which it is published: The Adult Education Association of 


ONUMIN OUR ADULT EDUCATION LITERATURE’ 


a 


the U.S.A., The Canadian Association for Adult Education 
y the | and The National Institute of Adult Education (England 
truc- { and Wales). “The firm stand on social and moral principle,’ 
L919. | notes Professor Waller, ‘ gives the Report a universal rele- 
nous | vance and accounts for the transatlantic interest which has 
ions. { brought about the present publication. The field . . . the tra- 
most | ditions . . . the institutions, organisations and educational 
sible | structure ... are all British, but the presentation of adult 
education as an essential aspect of life in a democratic com- 
face | munity and the descriptive analysis of its procedures is as 
1919 | valid for the Gold Coast and the Caribbean as it is for Man- 
esti- } chester and Chicago.’ 

d of As Sir Ronald Adam notes in a Preface, the very conditions 
itro- | of the work’s production make it a ‘notable piece of co- 
dult operation that could only derive from mutual trust, tolerance 
ester | and comprehension of motives — from those qualities, that is 
allel to say, which are essential to a democratic way of life and 


€ SO | which, as this book proclaims, it is the peculiar business of 
? he adult education to assert and sustain,’ 

| 

TO WHOM ADDRESSED 


nent | We have here, then, a book of first-rate importance to all 
read students of education, because it is concerned with values 
Fits | which pertain to all education. It will be required reading 
for- | in Training Colleges and Departments of Education, whilst 


ang its scope is such as to make it a vital text for all those ex- 
, re. | Pressly concerned with Adult Education, whether in Uni- 
ess, | Yersities, Voluntary Movements or Evening Institutes. Its 


ore- | message applies not only to England and Wales, Canada and 
-re- | the U.S.A., but throughout the Commonwealth and all coun- 
has | tries where the importance and problems of adult education 
ully } are live issues today. Not least it will be a source of inspira- 
S$ tO | tion and of practical help to all who are seeking to contribute 
to a Liberal Educaticn in a Technical Age. It is the logical 
successor to the Siiccessful work published under that title 
for }in 1955 (Max Parrish 6s.), also in association with the 
n of | National Institute of Adult Education. 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
ECONOMY AGAIN 


“Wo HAVE received an infamous Circular from the Scottish 
] Education Department’ wrote a Scottish correspondent recently, 

adding in accusing tones that he understood the Department 
to be ‘taking its line from the Ministry of Education’. He was refer- 
ring to the Scottish version of Circular 307 which, in mandatory, not 
to say minatory tones much disliked by Local Education Authorities, 
requires them to increase fees charged to adults for part-time classes 
in further education, to a minimum of tos. per term. By and large 
this seems to mean an increase throughout the country for most non- 
vocational classes of nearly 100 per cent. 

There are many people in the Ministry and elsewhere who will 
regard the word ‘infamous’ in this connection as quite ludicrous. I 
am inclined to believe that the Circular may well be infamous in its 
effects although perhaps it was only ignorant in its intentions. It is to 
be hoped that the Minister will be as surprised by the reaction as was 
his predecessor when, in the name of economy, she launched her 
attack on the work of ‘Responsible Bodies’. 

Evening Institutes and Women’s Groups may look easier meat. 
They do not have such vocal supporters in the House of Commons 
and their work and clientele are quite customarily misrepresented in 
a large part of the press, On the purely financial side for instance, we 
are now frequently told that there are no longer any old poor poor— 
only new poor rich: any ‘wage-earner’ over 21 can obviously afford 
10s. per term for a course which he really values! And then of course 
there are the people who earn pounds out of the handbags and lamp- 
shades they make from low-cost materials supplied to members of 
classes; home hair-dressers and decorators who take the bread out of 
honest tradesmen’s mouths at the expense of the ratepayers. 
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The Ministry’s own recent pamphlet despite a certain mincing 
gentility, should suffice to dispose of these caricatures; that there is a 
reality to caricature arises precisely from past failure to give serious 
attention to the educational possibilities of an enrolment of nearly a 
million adults. That comfortably-circumstanced people have not in- 
frequently seized with delight on opportunity provided by part-time 
classes to practise aesthetic and craft hobbies has tended to obscure 
the essential possible role of ‘other further education’—a question- 
begging term which excellently suggests the uncertain mind of the 
Ministry. 

Adult non-vocational classes at their best are, and ought always to 
be, an instrument of the popular culture whose comparative weak- 
ness disfigures our society. I am writing this in Gothenburg with 
Sir Hugh Casson’s recent diatribe very much in mind. 


In some situations, notably for instance in the London and Birm- 
ingham Institutes or the Cambridgeshire Village Colleges such 
classes are in themselves growing points of wider social civility and 
enjoyment, points of protest, weak but genuine against the mildew 
of sub-topia. But they are also indispensable reinforcements of a great 
complex of voluntary activity in Community and Educational 
Centres, in music making and drama and above all in the great 
women’s movements of town and country, Women’s Institutes, 
Townswomen’s and Co-operative Guilds, Women’s Clubs, etc. 


It is here that the absolute and not only the relative amount of the 
projected increase in fees become important. Housewives who account 
for three-quarters of enrolments do not dispose of adult wage packets. 
They pay their class fees out of the narrow margin that is left when 
they have performed their weekly miracles of family budgeting, and 
met the instalments on the TV which this government has done all 
in its power to persuade their families to want. The women’s posi- 
tion in all this was admirably stated from her great experience by 
Miss Ramsey in her letter to the Times Educational Supplement of 
July 14th. For this reason and for another which the absence of 
statistical evidence makes less easy to demonstrate, the effects of the 
increases if they are maintained must almost certainly be a large 
contraction in enrolments. I have in mind the effect illogical perhaps 
but none the less real, of the size of the increase in relation to estab- 
lished expectations. Did the Minister make any examination of this 
before issuing his Circular? Or did he possibly rely on consequential 
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reduction in the cost of provision to produce a saving that would look 
less derisory in the outcome than his scheduled £150,000? 

Any direct charge for education which is less than the full econ- 
omic price (very expensive to determine in this connection, and, 
I think, impossible from present accounting procedures) must be 
arbitrary. My opposition is not to the fixing of a new level as such 
but to the whole tone of the Circular, with its implication of a low 
marginal value attaching to the work in question. Slowly and pain- 
fully in the last ten years a sense of the unexploited possibilities 
of ‘evening institutes’ and a heightened self-respect among those 
working in them have been gaining ground. If the Minister feels 
that he has safeguarded a great deal by a small sacrifice of the ines- 
sential it is the business of all of us in adult education to undeceive 
him. 

The response to Miss Horsbrugh’s intentions led to the Ashby 
Committee and a valuable re-statement of the role of ‘Responsible 
Bodies’, Circular 307 would not be without its value if it became the 
starting point for an equally searching review of the contribution of 
the adult part of ‘OFE’ to our national life, present and prospective. 
There should at least be a breathing space in which this suggestion 
can be examined. I cannot believe that Local Education Authorities 
will accept the lack of consultations, the indecent haste and expense of 
disruption without vigorous protest. E.M.H. 


—AND THE REST 


This issue of aDuULT EDUCATION will appear when the Axnua! 
Conference is gathering at the University College of North Ste fford- 
shire. Owing so much to stalwarts of adult education, it is a proper 
venue for one of our conferences and it is right that we shou'd gu 
there before all the inconveniences of a great experiment have been 
smoothed away. They will not, we think, be great enough to limit 
anyone’s pleasure and we are particularly happy that our theme of 
‘Visual Influences in Adult Education’ should be so appropriate to 
the recent experience of the College’s new Principal, Sir George 
‘Barnes. 

Conference will coincide also with the release of an unusual num- 
ber of new publications for which the Institute is wholly or partly 
responsible. There are first the ‘regulars’—this journal; the fifth 
Guide to Studies in Adult Education supplementing the Bibliography 
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of 1950; the Calendar of Residential Short Courses for Winter 
1956/57. But in addition there is, if not a ‘regular’, at least a 
‘repeater’ the third edition of Adult Education in the United King- 
dom—A Directory of Organisations. This has been very carefully 
revised and some new material included but we have resisted all 
temptations to elaborate it beyond the compass of a convenient desk- 
companion. At 5s. it should be a necessary tool for anybody who 
pays more than lip-service to co-operation in adult education and we 
should like to think that all our corporate members will see that its 
circulation is not confined to headquarters. 

Directly serving conference and thereafter a wider public is 
Museums and Adult Education. When the Institute at the instance 
of Mr W. J. Deacon set up the working party whose report this is, 
men:bers of the Executive Committee were perhaps more impressed 
by Mr Deacon’s advocacy than by their own experience. If so it 
would be entirely in keeping with the findings of the working party. 
Museums are not only shamefully neglected and financially starved 
in their own right, in general the promoters of organised adult edu- 
cation have not seen them as natural allies possessing resources which 
can give authenticity and actuality to many kinds of adult study. 
New interests in Archaeology and local study and more concern for 
visual and plastic arts have made this a topical issue and starting from 
this report, we have a chance to help th: museums and in doing so 
to help ourselves. As we consider visual influences in adult education 
we can scarcely do better than concern ourselves with these central 
storehouses of mankind’s visual impressions translated into art and 
artifacts. 

Finally there is the book to be published on September 7th by 
Max Parrish & Co. on behalf of the Institute and the American and 
Canadian Associations of Adult Education. A Design for Democracy 
for which a notice and subscription form is enclosed, is the most 
direct piece of collaboration which our three bodies have achieved. 
As a result of it we are able to re-present the central text and argu- 
ment of the ‘Report of the Adult Education Committee of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction 1919’ with a vivid and penetrating intro- 
duction by Professor R. D. Waller which makes it one of the most 
thought provoking books about adult education available. It will be 
on sale simultaneously in the three countries and we shall be disap- 
pointed if the publisher’s faith in handling this unusual publication 
is not justified. 
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Just as much a work to be used as the Directory, it has been pro- 
duced to justify a less ephemeral life and it is as good to handle as to 
read. 

If in the annual meeting anyone wants to know what the Institute 
has been doing during the year, here is part of the answer. 


* * * * * 


In the mixed contents of this issue, two articles on race-relations 
take pride of place. Mr Way is concerned with a form of education 
rather than with vhe immediate issue of race-relations but his insis- 
tence that we should lui to our tools is surely strengthened by the 
picture which our Amer:caa cuntributor paints of a racial problem 
in .ts maturity rather than in its infancy. 

However doubitul we may be about adult education for this or 
that we must still turn to the great problems of human experience 
for a full engagement of the spirit of caritas as well as the exercise 


of intellect. 
* * ¥ * 


As Mr Alter reports in this issue, an attempt is being made to 
acquire for the Institute’s library a copy of practically every item 
listed in A Select Bibliography of Adult Education in Great Britain 
and its supplements. But we are not confining our collecting to 
just those items which appear in the printed bibliographies and con- 
sider for possible inclusion everything published on the history, 
theory, and practice of adult education in the English-speaking 
countries. Many unpublished theses and reports and minutes of dis- 
banded organisations are also materials which should be retained in 
a depository such as the Institute’s library. If any readers of this 
journal are considering disposing of their libraries by gift, may we 
invite them to consider the Institute as a possible recipient. Should 
any books or periodicals given us prove to be not needed at the 
Institute, they will be offered to other libraries through the British 
National Book Centre. Should pamphlets prove to be ones we already 
have, they will be offered to other libraries particularly interested 
in adult education. 
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THE GREAT TRADITION IN UNIVERSITY 
ADULT EDUCATION 


by H. C. Wiltshire 
Director, Department of Extramural Studies, University of 
Nottingham 


HE argument of this paper is as follows. Section I is concerned 

with the description and analysis of what is called the ‘great 

tradition’; section II discusses the failure of this tradition in post- 
war adult education and section III attempts a description and 
analysis of the new policy which is replacing it; sections IV and V 
criticise that policy first on educational and then on social grounds; 
section V1 is speculative. 

I am in some difficulty over nomenclature. All of us who work in 
university adult education are aware, I believe, of the conflict between 
the two policies, the two types of work, which I shall try to describe. 
But the conflict is not always acknowledged and not often discussed 
(though it often underlies disputes about the WEA or about Exten- 
sion work) and there are therefore no descriptive terms lying to hand 
which are current, precise and generally understood. I shall use ‘tradi- 
tional’ to describe one kind of policy or provision and ‘new’ to 
describe the other; I hope that these can be accepted as neutral terms 
and that they will not be taken as implying that which is new or 
what is old is for that reason either good or bad. 


I. THE CHARACTERISTIC OF THE GREAT TRADITION 

Here I shall have to generalise rashly about a tradition which is 
itself complex and which has a complex history, but I will risk the 
following as the five distinguishing characteristics of adult education 
in the great tradition. 

(i) It is committed to a particular curriculum, to the humane or 
liberal studies (which I take to mean those studies which can reason- 
ably be expected to concern us as men and women, not as technicians, 
functionaries or examinees). 

(ii) Within this curriculum particular concern. is shown for the 
social studies and for those aspects of other studies which illuminate 
man as a social rather than a solitary being; its interest is not in 
learning for learning’s sake but in learning as a means of understand- 
ing the great issues of life, and its typical student is not the scholar, 
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the solitary, the scientist or the saint: its typical student is the reflec- 
tive citizen. 

(iii) It demands from these students a particular attitude—the non- 
vocational attitude—towards their studies, and therefore examina- 
tions and awards, which imply and encourage other attitudes, are 
deplored. 

(iv) It combines democratic notions about equality of educational 
opportunity with what may seem to us to be unwarrantably optimis- 
tic assumptions about the educability of normal adults and as a result 
rejects any attempt to select students for adult education either by 
examination or by reference to previous education; the only selection 
used is self-selection, and it is assumed that if you are interested 
enough to attend the course and competent enough to meet its 
demands then you are a suitable student. 

(v) It adopts what may be called the Socratic method as its charac- 
teristic one, and has found in small tutorial groups meeting for 
guided discussion over a fairly long period its most effective educa- 
tional technique. 

Put down in this way, this seems to add up to something which is 
essentially nineteenth-century and desperately unmodish, something 
woolly-minded and crassly optimistic, something provincial and 
intellectually slack, a tradition which confuses scholarship with social 
service to the detriment of both. Yet it still seems to me to merit 
description as the ‘great tradition’ for it is the central one which has 
inspired many generations of teachers and students, it has made adult 
education a movement as well as a service and it alone has been able 
to give adult education purposes and principles which have made it 
more than the mere pis aller, the substitute for a ‘proper’ university 
education, which it would otherwise have been. 


II. Is IT A DYING TRADITION? 

This may have been the central tradition but it is so no longer. It 
seems no longer to inform our work and it no longer inspires most 
of our tutors. When I was writing section I it was difficult to avoid 


‘slipping from the present tense into the past: this, even if not a dying 


tradition, is certainly no longer a determining one. If it is dying what 
is killing it? 

In part it was the second world war, which was a serious break in 
continuity and which was followed by a period of expansion in pro- 
vision and staffing, so rapid as to threaten to snap the remaining 
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threads of continuity altogether. Continuity would have been re- 
established had the tradition been as valid in the post-war as it was in 
the pre-war world; but the post-war world is a different world in at 
least four important respects. 

(i) The major economic and educational objectives from which the 
great tradition had derived much of its dynamic seem now to have 
been gained; adult education as a voluntary movement seems no 
longer to be moving, or not to be moving with any assurance; the 
traditional committal to the social studies is no longer deeply felt and 
the reflective citizen is no longer the typical student. 

(ii) With greater equality of educational opportunity and increas- 
ing numbers of grammar school and university places available, the 
working-class intellectual deprived of the university education from 
which he might have benefited will become a rarer and rarer figure. 
He was an important figure; for many a don gave his services to 
traditional adult education because he felt he owed them to the man 
of ability outside the walls. Will he have the same feeling towards the 
man who is outside the walls because he at some stage or other failed 
to qualify for entry? 

(iii) There has been since the war an extraordinarily rapid ‘profes 
sionalisation’ of almost every occupation; skills of all kinds, from the 
humblest manual to the highest managerial, are now found to be 
analysable, teachable and examinable. The result is a formidable 
increase in the number of technical and professional courses and 
examinations facing every young man or woman who wants to ‘get 
on’ in even the most modest fashion, and this accelerates as our tech- 
nical, technological and managerial needs are more clearly assessed 
and more fully provided for. One result of all this is a shift in public 
opinion: the prestige of what used to be called ‘education for its own 
sake’ declines and that of ‘useful’, diploma-producing, vocational 
courses rapidly rises. Thus the committal to the liberal studies and to 
non-vocational courses, central to the great tradition, is now no longer 
deeply felt; we know what Lucky Jim thinks of Plato and of sonatas 
for the recorder. 

(iv) Not only is adult education going out into a changed world, 
it is also going out from changed universities. Clearly the great tradi- 
tion is a special, extra-mural version of a great university tradition, 
and the universities have been able to engage so effectively and whole- 
heartedly in education of this kind because it was education of their 
kind too. That is no longer so, or (at any rate in our Redbricks) is so 
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to a diminishing extent. Rapid growth has produced rapid change: 
knowledge becomes more and more fragmented; learning becomes 
more and more specialised; research and administration take up more 
time and in some respects are valued more highly than teaching and 
interpretation; the technologies and the sciences increase in import- 
ance and influence, In such universities traditional adult education 
must have an insecure foothold, for neither its purposes nor its 


‘methods are now, as they once were, normal and accepted intra- as 


well as extra-murally. 
III. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NEW POLICY 

Yet university adult education is not dying. In spite of financial 
restrictions it flourishes in this post-war period as never before: it is 
vigorous, however enfeebled the great tradition may be. What then 
is inspiring it? What new purposes and principles have emerged in 
this period of new growth? 

They are not yet explicit; one could hardly expect them to be. 
Indeed it is a little premature to talk, as I shall have to do, of a new 
policy. But there is obviously a fairly coherent group of new trends 
in post-war adult education which are hardening into policy and 
which imply clear if unexpressed purposes and principles which are 
quite different from those of the great tradition. I want now to risk a 
list of the distinguishing characteristics of this new policy similar to 
that given (for traditional adult education) in section 1. The salient 
ones seem to me to be these four. 

(i) The committal to the liberal and the social studies (cf. I(i) and 
(ii)) is no longer felt and a particular obligation to these studies is no 
longer accepted; thus an educational movement is becoming an 
educational service. This leads to the quite new and revolutionary 
principle (now frequently regarded as self-evident and beyond dis- 
pute) that any kind of educational provision which is proper to a 
university is ipso facto proper to its extra-mural department. 

(ii) The traditional insistence upon non-vocational motives for 
study (cf. I (iii)) is no longer felt to be important, and there is new 
willingness and even anxiety to provide courses for vocational groups 


‘and courses leading to examination and awards. 


(iii) What ig now a neutral educational service is now addressed, 
like that of the universities themselves, not to self-selected groups of 
citizens (cf. I (iv)) but to an educational elite, to those who have 
attended and who have in childhood gained places in grammar 
schools and similar institutions. 


? 
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(iv) For such work with such students there is a tendency to return 
to the familiar intra-mural technique of the lecture (cf. I (v)) and to 
attach less importance than traditional adult education does to 
tutorial methods, to discussion and to length of course. 

I have said that there is no doubt about the success of this new 
policy. If we now look back to section II it will, I think, be plain 
that it is succeeding (and that the traditional policy is relatively 
speaking, failing) because it is a much more successful adaptation to 
the new environment, a kind of protective coloration which adult 
education has to assume in order to re-establish itself in the post-war 
world and the post-war universities. So almost every one of the 
factors cited in II(i) to (iv) as hostile to traditional adult education 
can be seen to be favourable to the new adult education. No nonsense 
about liberal studies, a proper respect for vocational training, educa- 
tion for the educated—all this is in the grain of our time. 


IV. THE EDUCATIONAL ASSUMPTIONS OF THE NEW POLICY: ENTRY 
QUALIFICATIONS 

I want now to look more closely at certain aspects of this new 
policy, for its air of realism and logic is I think somewhat deceptive. 
Let us take a relatively simple issue first: the concentration of effort 
upon the educated minority (III (iii)). 

At first sight the new policy has all the logic, for nowadays the 
educated minority has been selected in open competition at age 11 
or so and is therefore not only the educated but also, by and large, the 
educable minority; in this group should be found pretty well all 
those who have sufficient native intelligence to benefit from university 
teaching, whether intra-mural or extra-mural. But how does this 
division work out in practice? Here are two men, both in their late 
thirties, wanting to join a class in Modern Poetry, or Philosophy or 
Economics or Industrial Psychology. A quarter of a century or so 
ago one did, and one did not, meet the differing requirements of 
different local Education Authorities for entry to grammar schools; 
as a result one stayed at school until he was sixteen following a 
bookish course leading to the General Schools Examination, the 
other followed a less bookish course not directed towards an exam- 
ination at a school which he left at age fourteen or fifteen; the first 
is allowed to join the class, the second is not. Is this a realistic and 
logical division? Of course not. Why then does it seem so at first? 
It seems so because we are considering in statistical terms what is 
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an individual not a statistical issue. Statistically there is no doubt at 
all that those who were awarded grammar school places will be 
found more intelligent than those who were not, and that among 
this group those who did well in their General Schools or GCE 
examination will probably be both more intelligent and more 
educable than those who did badly. If we were dealing with whole 
groups or even with representative samples the new policy would be 
unassailable. But we are not; we are dealing with a most unrepre- 
sentative sample: we are dealing with a very small number of quite 
exceptional individuals who elect to join extra-mural classes, and 
when we look at the question in this light the proposition upon 
which the new policy is based looks highly disputable. The fact is 
that in middle life, in subjects which may well not have been taught 
at school and in an educational situation in which other factors than 
intelligence may determine success or failure evidences of school 
prowess are largely irrelevant. A degree in the subject of the course 
would be another matter, but how many graduates join classes in 
their own subject? and if they do not, what is the validity of the 
history degree in the biology class, or the engineering degree in the 
literature class? (Only in the sciences does this general contention 
not hold: there I think it is true that the possession or the lack of 
special (often mathematical) skills acquired at age fourteen may 
determine success or failure in a class in physics or astronomy at age 
forty.) 
V. THE EDUCATIONAL ASSUMPTIONS OF THE NEW POLICY: TECHNICAL 
AND VOCATIONAL PROVISION 

The distinctions between liberal and technical, vocational or non- 
vocational, which are central to the great tradition are in the new 
adult education either ignored or regarded as doctrinaire and profit- 
less, and again the impression given is of the sweeping away of theory 
and sentimentality by a common-sense desire to get on with the job. 
But which job? There are two different ones; it may be sensible to 
over-ride the differences between them but it is not sensible to pre- 
tend that they do not exist. 
* (i) Itis true that there is a hazy borderland, not a clear line, between 
liberal and technical; it is true I suppose that in the last analysis there 
are no subjects which are in themselves always and indisputably and 
wholly liberal or technical: I have known literature to be taught as a 
Technology and I am prepared to believe that gas engineering can 
be taught as a liberal art. But we also know very well that literature 
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is a subject which can be emptied of humane value only by the most 
egregiously, superhumanly and systematically dull teacher, and that 
gas engineering is a subject which can be turned into something more 
than a study of means and skills only by a teacher of equally stupen- 
dous genius. We know in fact that there are some subjects which 
primarily involve consideration of values and which concern us as 
men, and that there are some subjects which primarily involve 
acquisition of skills and which concern us as technicians. 

(ii) In a similar fashion, it is true that human motives are mixed, 
that vocational and non-vocational interests may exist side by side, and 
that the desire for a diploma or for success in our examination may 
be combined with a passionate inteiest in the subject of study; the 
world would be a sad place if this were not so. It is also true that a 
student may enrol in a course for vocational purposes and may find 
that an interest in the subject in and for itself develops later. What is 
much more important is that the two kinds of motive need not and 
often do not co-exist, and that whether they do or not they are 
different motives and result in different attitudes towards the sylla- 
bus, towards the tutor and towards fellow-students. If the main 
motive is securing the diploma, then the tendency will be to follow 
the argument not wherever it may lead but wherever the examination 
is likely to require it to lead. 

Now why are these quite platitudinous distinctions, which I 
apologise for setting down at such length, regarded by the new policy 
either as non-existent or as educationally unimportant? Partly, I 
suspect, because the wheels have to be kept turning, classes have to 
be organised and students recruited and all this is so much easier if 
we can engage vocational as well as non-vocational interests and 
embrace technical as well as liberal studies. Partly, too, because these 
new vocational or semi-vocational groups dv offer us such a stimulat- 
ing educational challenge, a challenge which it would be cowardly 
to refuse. Partly because in our society the occupational group may 
be becoming more important than the neighbourhood group, and 
the traditional method of recruiting on a neighbourhood basis may 
prove not to be in all circumstances the most effective one. But the 
main reason is I believe that in this as in other respects the new adult 
education is conforming to the pattern of the age. Not a week passes 
but that some educational pundit, large or small, declares that liberal 
and technical, vocational and non-vocational studies are equal in the 
sight of all right-thinking men, and denounces any attempt to dis- 
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tinguish between them as snobbish and outmoded obscurations. This 
is part of the cant of our time: understandable and well-meaning 
cant, for it springs from a desire to rescue technical and vocational 
studies from the stupid disdain with which they have been regarded, 
but cant none the less. To assert that two things are equal is not to 
prove them identical, to assert that two things are different is not to 
imply that one is any more or any less valuable than the other, and to 
refuse to recognise obvious differences can lead neither to clear think- 
ing nor to sensible planning. 


VI. THE SOCIAL PURPOSE OF THE NEW POLICY 

It looks to me then as though the great tradition is no longer 
central to or even acceptable to the adult education of the nineteen- 
fifties, but that the new policy which is replacing it has not provided 
us with a new dynamic, new principles or new purposes, though it 
has rejected the old. It is based on certain new educational assump- 
tions, but even they are far from being the self-evident propositions 
which they are sometimes made out to be. It has not to its credit any 
new aims, ideas or methods of fundamental importance; what it has 
to its credit is success: it works; and it works because it has adapted 
itself quickly to the mould of the new society and the new universities. 

Now my natural impulse is to applaud such behaviour and to act 
in such a way myself. I am no doctrinaire: I believe that most of the 
harm in the world is done by good people with high principles and 
burning convictions: my natural habit of mind is pragmatic—do 
what lies to hand as well as you can and principles and purposes, 
unconscious at first, may be consciously apprehended later. But even 
so I find it difficult to stomach this casual rejection of the tradition 
which nourished us, this uncritical acceptance of the values of our 
time, and I cannot get rid of the conviction that our society and our 
universities still need an adult education movement which challenges 
and questions their assumptions. 

Our society is competitive and our age is technological; the greater 
part of our educational system must meet the needs and reflect the 
values of that age. Is it not therefore all the more necessary that there 
should be one~small remaining field of education which does not 
conform or, rather, which conforms to more lasting needs and to 
older values—a field of education which, in a competitive world, is 
not competitive, which in an examination-ridden system is not exam- 
ination directed, which in a society which is sharply stratified both 
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educationally and socially brings together men and women from 
different social and educational groups? And is it not important that 
the values and purposes of the great tradition, though developed in 
another age, should be carried over into this? They will be against 
the grain, but is that not their value? No one wants the expansion 
of technical and vocational education to slacken, no one expects adult 
education to be the concern of more than a small minority of reflec- 
tive citizens. But is it not important to the health of society that such 
a minority should exist, and is it not our business to sustain it intel- 
lectually ? 


VII. THE CONFLICT IN EXTRA-MURAL POLICY 

Why not, it may be asked, why not maintain both types of work, 
both the traditional and the new? Why not indeed; all university 
extra-mural departments do so to some extent and many have done 
so for a long time and on a large scale; why should they not continue 
to do so? This happy solution seems to me however an unlikely one. 

If money and manpower were unlimited we could so advance on 
both fronts at once. But the contrary is true: this is a time of retrench- 
ment and consequently advance in one direction means retreat in 
another. As long as this situation holds (and I believe it will hold for 
a long time) we are likely to see more and more of our limited stock 
of money, time and talent given to the new work (which is relatively 
easy and socially acceptable) and less and less to the traditional work 
(which is relatively difficult and not obviously useful). Already such 
choices are having to be made and this number will increase; the 
time will then come when departments will find that by this accumu- 
lation of individual decisions they have given a new direction to 
extra-mural policy. 

Moreover the new policy conforms more closely than the tradi- 
tional one to the aims and methods of the modern universities. If 
therefore an extra-mural department is a little unsure of its standing 
in the university (as most of them are) if it has to persuade some 
hostile or indifferent sections of senate or council of its propriety and 
value as a university department (as most of them have) it is likely 
to attempt to do so through the promotion of work of the new type 
(which is most like intra-mural teaching) rather than through tradi- 
tional work (which is least like it). Whether this is the way in which 
an extra-mural department can best serve a university I doubt. The 
great tradition is a university tradition, but one which has now be- 
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come viable outside the walls and indeed exists in a clearer form 
extra-murally than intra-murally. Is it not important to the university 
that this should be maintained, perhaps as the last refuge of the 
liberal studies, and that the university teacher who undertakes extra- 
mural work should find there the challenge of teaching which is 
basically different in intentions and method from much of his 
internal work? In short, does not an extra-mural department enrich 
its university by differing from it in some important respects rather 
than by mirroring it at all points? 

What is needed of course is a grafting of the vigour and adventur- 
ousness of the new work upon the stock of the great tradition. In 
detail the new policy is to be admired from any point of view: the 
accessibility to new ideas, experiment with occupational instead of 
neighbourhood groups, the widening of the curriculum, the attempt 
to devise new examination techniques and new types of student 
organisation—all this looks splendid. But then one gradually realises 
that this is a mere assemblage of new ventures, that it has everything 
except purpose and conviction. Can the purposes and convictions of 
the great tradition inspire the new policy? If it can we shall be 
beginning a new stage of development in English adult education; if 
it cannot, then adult education will go on in name but be dead in 
spirit. It will go on in name just as the Mechanics Institutes went on 
in name long after they were dead: they had buildings which had 
still to be used and maintained, and we shall have administrators 
who will have to be employed and administrative machinery which 
will have to be kept turning. So the university extra-mural depart- 
ment and its director will still be so-called and will still operate, but 
the department will be little more than a part of the university’s 
administrative machinery and its director will perhaps be more 
properly called Assistant Registrar (Extension). That I find a depress- 


ing prospect. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL 
FRUSTRATION 


by N. J. N. Horsburgh 


Research Fellow in Social Philosophy, Australian National University 


ANY adult education bodies are at pains to point out that 
they do not offer vocational training. They insist that they 


are educational institutions in the strictest sense of ‘educa- 
tional’; they exist to broaden people’s interests, to deepen their culture, 
and perhaps, incidentally, to turn them into better citizens. Such a 
disclaimer seems both sensible and commendable. It is obvious, for 
instance, that there is an important difference between the work of a 
local authority in providing classes in typing, shorthand, and book- 
keeping for young office girls and the work of the WEA in running 
classes on international relations, psychology, etc. But is this differ- 
ence best understood as the difference between education and voca- 
tional training? And if so, is the distinction sufficiently sharp to 
justify rigid differences of aim and policy in one’s approach to the 
adult student ? 

Adult students attend classes for many reasons. One of the com- 
monest among the more serious members of such classes is, I believe, 
a conscious or subconscious sense of frustration. This may have any 
number of causes, most of them of no professional concern to the 
adult educationist. But this is hardly true of them all. It is not true, 
for example, of the frustration due to having been denied, for one 
reason or another, the amount of formal education appropriate to 
one’s intellectual capacity. Frustration springing from educational 
deprivation is, I suggest, a very special concern of the adult educa- 
tionist. And deprivation of this kind is still depressingly common. 
Admittedly great efforts have been made to achieve a more equitable 
distribution of educational opportunities. But intelligent children 
from poor homes still have little chance of a university education— 
even in Scotland—unless they are exceptionally fortunate in their 
parents and teachers. Furthermore, even if the continuation of present 
efforts led to the removal of the economic causes of educational 
injustice its psychological causes would still remain to be tackled. A 
child, with only one life to live, is not protected from the conse- 
quences of his parents’ errors in the way that insurance companies 
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are protected from the consequences of theirs; and parental errors 
are apt to be very serious indeed, Parents can be neglectful, discourag- 
ing, too insistent, on bad terms with one another, productive of 
resistance to all authority, etc., etc.—in brief, it is very easy for them 
to delay or distort the development of a child’s natural desires for 
education along the lines of his interests and talents until a time of 
life when the opportunities of satisfying them have largely disap- 
peared. The adult educationist is then the frustrated adult’s principal 
hope. 

In many cases this frustration is sufficiently relieved by going to 
adult classes. The student dips into one subject after another, steadily 
broadening his interests without carrying his studies to the level at 
which they cease to be a form of relaxation. Attendance at adult 
classes becomes a satisfying leisure pursuit, and one that leads on to 
other leisure pursuits which are also satisfying: more serious and 
directed reading; listening to music; looking at pictures in public 
galleries, etc. But in other cases—and not uncommonly—such 
attendances lead to self-discoveries which seriously aggravate the 
sense of frustration. In the course of reading, listening, and discussing 
the student becomes aware of dormant abilities and grows increas- 
ingly conscious of the fact that his work will never bring him any 
opportunities of developing these newly discovered gifts. Perhaps he 
has always felt vaguely unsuited to the work he is doing; now he 
appreciates with brutal clarity the extent to which it stands in the 
way of his personal fulfilment. Students of this kind are only made 
hungry by the instruction they receive at adult classes; a little educa- 
tion makes them ravenous for more. 

It is then that they are liable to discover that many adult education 
bodies only cater for the small to middling intellectual appetites. In 
some parts of the country the food provided is only sufficient to 
satisfy a small appetite. But, generally speaking, in the cities one can 
go at least some way—in some cases a long way—towards satisfying 
a middling appetite thanks to tutorial classes which extend over 
several years. An intense and sustained longing for education, on the 


- other hand, is an embarrassment to adult educationists almost any- 


where outside-London, for it implies the discovery of interests and 
(probably) talents which are bound to seek an occupational and not 
simply a recreational outlet; and this is particularly the case when— 
as is tragically common—one’s employment brings one little beyond 
the necessities of life. It is at this stage that the student who is one of 
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adult education’s discoveries and outstanding successes has to be told 
that he is altogether too successful and reminded that the education 
which he is offered is strictly non-vocational. I suggest that the plight 
of such students should force us to reconsider the organisation of 
adult education and the distinctions on which it is based. 

But there is undoubtedly a great deal of reluctance to thinking 
vocationally in the field of adult education, and a considerable part 
of this reluctance is due to a widely prevalent wish to stress certain 
distinctions which should be seen to be unrealistic and even snobbish 
when confronted with the harsh facts of vocational frustration. Thus, 
there is a wish to encourage the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake 
as against the pursuit of knowledge which stems from a desire for its 
material rewards; and a tendency to think of education as giving rise 
to a demand for occupational changes is easily represented as equiva- 
lent to the latter instrumental approach to knowledge. But those who 
think like this are forgetting that it is partly the fortunate circum- 
stances of their own lives which enable them to appreciate the force 
of such distinctions and that they make little sense except against a 
background of personal fulfilment which includes at least a measure 
of vocational satisfaction. 

To all this it may be retorted that the problem is not a large one 
although serious enough to a handful of individuals. But this I should 
strenuously deny. Even in a short experience of adult education I 
have met a number of such students; and there are excellent reasons 
for supposing that the extent of the problem is partially concealed. 
Thus, it is reasonable to assume that many of the most intelligent 
victims of vocational frustration do not go to classes of any kind 
because they suspect that even the best of them are organised to suit 
the wishes or needs of students with no marked intellectual capacity,* 
and because they have been told they are non-vocational. They would 
sooner restrict themselves to private study or simply bury their talents 
in an effort to avoid an aggravation of their sense of frustration. In 
other words, in addition to the unsatisfied demand for education 
attributable to adult classes there is a concealed demand about which 
little is known but which may well be very large. 


* The problem here is an aggravated form of the pain set by the bright child. 
It is an aggravated form of it because the bright child in becoming a bright adult has 
widened t If between himself and his fellows by making far better use of his 
experience, Clearly, adult classes should be suited to average abilities. But when one 
has done this one must refuse to be misled by the comparative rarity of outstanding 
students. 
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I am aware, of course, that a brilliant student with sufficient 
determination and good fortune (including the lack of dependants) 
may be passed from one educational organisation to another until he 
is eventually set in t!.e way to quite a different career from that to 
which he seemed condemned. He may first attend a class run by the 
WEA, then secure a grant which enables him to go to Ruskin or 
Newbattle Abbey, and finaily as a mature student become a candidate 
for a university degree.* But how often does this happen? And how 
superior does one require to be in talent and persistence to the run of 
ordinary university students? The answer to the first of these 
questions can probably be estimated with considerable accuracy. But 
the second question is far more important and no answer to it is 
available. I suspect, as a result of my own experience of university 
teaching, that if it were known it would dispose us to take a much 
less favourable view of our educational institutions. 

However, what needs to be stressed is that the adult educationist 
whose work has stirred a less gifted but solid intelligence to a degree 
of wakefulness that demands a change of occupation must accept 
responsibility for the educational Frankenstein he has created. A great 
deal of middling ability is running to waste in our society, ability 
which could make a handsome contribution to most of the profes- 
sions in the lower and middle strata of skill—and especially to those 
professions in which the period of training is comparatively short and 
in which experience of a number of occupations is desirable;+ and 
the adult educationist, when he makes this level of intellectual 
capacity aware of itself, must be prepared to do all he can to see that 
it is given a chance of adequate expression. He is committed by the 
work he has undertaken to correcting as many vocational injustices 
as possible. 

This responsibility suggests that changes in the following direc- 
tions are needed in the British system of adult education. 

1. Closer co-operation is required among organisations engaged 
in adult education, including educational institutions—such as the 
External Department of London University—which may not think 


-of themselves as primarily concerned with the teaching of adults. A 


common information service would be particularly valuable. We 
have all been appalled by people’s ignorance of the educational facili- 
ties available to them. 

* It is also worth pointing out that although the brilliant student is salvaged in the 
end, the process by which he is secured is one that may waste years of his life. 
+ The teaching profession is the most obvious example. 
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2. Clearer thinking is needed among those responsible for organ- 
isations at the summit of adult education, e.g., the colleges which run 
courses of considerable duration. What do they expect their students 
to do when they have finished these courses? And how expensive has 
their education been relatively to that of students in (say) the Arts 
Faculties of the red-brick universities? 

3. Far more radical long-term changes are also necessary. In par- 
ticular the provincial universities should take a very much larger part 
in adult education, not simply through the development of their 
extra-mural departments (although this is, of course, desirable), but 
through the founding of departments or colleges similar in their aims 
and student intake to Morley and Birkbeck Colleges. If such institu- 
tions could eventually be developed in (say) Glasgow, Birmingham, 
and Manchester they would go very far towards solving the problem. 
But for this to be possible much university resistance would have to 
be overcome. Part of this is simply a reflection of social and intel- 
lectual snobbery; but part of it is due to a conception of university 
education which—if taken as the only pattern that should be fol- 
lowed—accords very ill with the requirements of a modern com- 
munity. Thus, there is a movement at the present time towards 
residential colleges, outstandingly illustrated by the new University 
College of North Staffordshire. This is a desirable tendency provided 
that very different institutions are also developed to meet the needs 
of very different classes of students. Unless this is done, however, it 
can only serve to worsen the problem with which I am concerned. 

One further word by way of conclusion. A comprehensive system 
of adult education consisting of a hierarchy of organisations suited 
to the needs of many different kinds of students would necessitate a 
much larger investment on the part of the State and local authorities. 
How is this to be obtained? This may turn out to be an insoluble 
problem. But so far as it can be solved the answer lies partly in the 
changes I am suggesting, for their effect would be to increase the 
social dividends of the investment. When adult education does more 
for the community the authorities may do more for adult education. 


CRAFT STANDARDS 
by Lucile Spalding 


Art and Crafts Adviser to the National Union of Townswomen’s 
Guilds 


.. - ‘don’t know what you mean by “Glory’’!’ Alice said. Humpty 
Dumpty smiled contemptuously. ‘Of course you don’t—till I tell you. 
I meant “there’s a nice knock-down argument for you”!’ ‘But 
“Glory” doesn’t mean ‘“‘a nice knock-down argument,”’ Alice 
objected. ‘When I use a word,’ Humpty Dumpty said in rather a 
scornful tone, ‘it means just what I choose it to mean.’ 

Many of us find ourselves adopting this highhanded technique 
with regard to the word ‘Craft’. The Pocket Oxford Dictionary 
beside me defines ‘craft’ bleakly as ‘a branch of skilled handiwork’, 
but it does not explain which branch. That is where Humpty Dumpty 
comes in. But he, at least, had the grace to say: ‘when I make a word 
do a lot of work like that, I always pay it extra.’ On that principle 
some of us owe ‘Craft’ a lot of money. 

These thoughts about the meaning of Craft were prompted by a 
Resolution passed in 1954 at the National Council Meeting of the 
NUTG, which required the setting-up of a National Standard and 
Tests of Craftwork in the Movement. 

CRAFT TEST. CRAFT TEACHING. CRAFT JUDGING 

The Resolution envisaged three stages, with (1) Tests for Craft- 
work; (2) Training and tests for part-time Teachers; (3) Training 
and tests for Craft Judges. 

This raised at once the recurring educational problem of what we 
mean by (or recognise as) a Craft: where do Crafts end and hobbies 
begin? It is here that ‘Craft’ reveals itself as a chameleon-coloured 
word, changing its hue according to the company it keeps. The true 
and devoted Craftsman or Woman, the purist, recognises only a 
handful of ‘true crafts’ and all of them traditional. At the other end 
of the scale, the vendors of the cheapest time-and-money-wasting 
hobbies frequently invest them with the name of ‘Craft’. 
DEFINITIONS = - 

Without going to either extreme, we may perhaps say that pure 
craftsmanship is a creative activity requiring a high degree of manual 
skill and artistic judgement. It is characteristic of craftwork that we 
can go on studying and improving in it—for a lifetime. 
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As distinct from the craftwork of this definition, most educational 
bodies recognise a number of practical, self-respecting forms of hand- 
work which they cover, for convenience sake, with the umbrella title 
of ‘crafts’. I have in mind activities which require a certain degree 
of skill and artistic judgement, but are hardly activities to which one 
would devote a lifetime of study. In this category, we might place 
knitting, lampshade and soft-toy making, and perhaps flower arrang- 
ing. The last is an activity which has become popular in both com- 
mercial and educational realms in recent years. It has value in devel- 
oping skill and taste and can be a step towards original design and 
colour choosing. These, and similar types of activity, satisfy a creative 
instinct, and can be improved and perfected within the limits of the 
media. For some, moreover, they are the stepping stone to ‘true 
craft’, 

The exception to this generalisation is found in embroidery— 
which, while it is recognised as a ‘true craft’, is also the first choice of 
the majority of members. But a distinction should really be drawn be- 
tween the craft of embroidery and the sub-craft of decorative stitchery 
worked (all too often) on a debased transfer design. 

KNICK-KNACKERY 

We come last to the field of ‘knick-knackery’—that strange world 
of barbola work, of painting by arithmetic instead of by free choice 
of colour; of spurious marquetry, of assembly-work ‘Jewelry’, of 
nylon stockings, bleached, dyed and converted into orange-blossom— 
and all the other inventions of the hobby shop. 

It is easy to become a craft snob when confronted by the results of 
misdirected effort, but it is important to remember that hobbies and 
‘knick-knackery’ may have a therapeutic and even an educational 
value for their makers. True, some confirmed hobbyists never pro- 
gress beyond this stage; it may remain their only experience of mak- 
ing things with their hands. This limited outlook is, incidentally, 
sometimes identified with a degree of self-satisfaction seldom dis- 
played by a craftswoman. But, of those who start at this level, the 
majority, I believe, graduate to more thoughtful work, while a sur- 
prising number of women, who have never attempted any such 
activity before, attain, through their Guild classes, to a high pro- 
ficiency in handwork or craftsmanship. At a recent residential School, 
members were asked why they first took up a craft. Some 50 per cent 
stated that it was through seeing a Federation Exhibition and longing 
to make for themselves things they admired in it. 
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DRAWING THE LINE 

However broad one’s outlook and sympathies may be, a line of 
demarcation between handwork and ‘knick-knackery’ has to be 
drawn, especially when it comes to recommending syllabuses and 
mark-sheets in order to establish a National Standard. While it may 
be right not to discourage the hobby-workers, this must not be taken 
to imply acceptance of their standards in educational work. In this 
connection, an enquiry into the motives for undertaking a piece of 
handwork can be constructive and helpful; is it imitative? escapist? 
exhibitionist? or undertaken for the satisfaction of some creative 
instinct ? Honest clarification on this point can lead to a better choice 
of work. 


A FIRST CONFERENCE 

Some months after the Resolution on Standards was passed, a 
Conference was arranged at the Ministry of Education where repre- 
sentations of Local Education Authorities and TG Members from 
many parts of the country discussed the problems raised by the reso- 
lution—particularly that of craft judging. As a result of a recom- 
mendation from that Conference, four Pilot Schemes were set up, 
in Devon, Leicester, Newcastle and Scotland. Members carrying out 
these experiments worked independently of one another and of 
directives from headquarters, but it is significant that their procedure 
had two characteristics in common: close co-operation with Local 
Education Authorities (and in some cases with colleges of Art), and 
the very high importance attached to the study of original design. 

There are other indications that Members of the Movement are 
coming to realise, more and more clearly, that a stitch-perfect piece 
of embroidery (or other technically accurate work) cannot rank as 
fine craftwork if the design is poor. As one Local Education Authority 
pointed out, ‘it is not possible to separate a mastery of basic stitchery 
from the study of design; the two must go hand in hand from the 
outset’. This concern with design and with aesthetic values is reflected 
in all stages of the scheme to raise Standards, 


A WORKING PARTY 
At a second-Gonference between LEAs and TGs at the Ministry 
of Education, at which Reports on the Pilot Schemes were received, 
further co-operation was established between the statutory and volun- 
tary bodies. This Conference led to the setting-up of a Working Party 
to plan syllabuses and tests, guided, once more, by the Ministry of 
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Education Assessor and Local Education Authority experts. This, in 
turn, has led to the collecting and collating of existing syllabuses, 
both regional and national, in order to ascertain what facilities are 
available and what gaps need to be filled. The Working Party recom- 
mended the widest possible use of available syllabuses and an explora- 
tion (with the help of the four Regional Examining Bodies) of how 
far their syllabuses can be usefully employed and tests arranged in 
the areas which lie outside their separate jurisdiction. There are 
already signs that where no syllabus exists for a particular subject, an 
Examining Council is ready to consider its inclusion. 

In this question of testing craftwork, the human element comes 
in to a considerable extent, since it is no easy thing for mature women 
to bring themselves to sit for an examination. In the Newcastle Pilot 
Scheme, however, a number of candidates sat recently for the 
Northern Counties $.1 Embroidery Examination—and the majority 
passed. Some of those who took the Examination were very experi- 
enced Craftswomen, but were willing to go back to elementary 
sampler work, the Alphabet of Stitchery, as their Instructor called it. 
Some of the most experienced among them commented on how much 
it had taught them! 

Such a test as this can be a valuable stepping stone towards a 
more advanced National Examination, for example, the appropriate 
grade of the City and Guilds. Above all, it can help to break down 
the deep-seated apprehension of taking a test—any test. The Authori- 
ties have shown themselves particularly understanding of the fact 
that grown-up women need different treatment from school children. 
At present, many of the finest craftswomen in the Guilds have no 
qualifications. While this is of little or no importance from the point 
of view of their own craftwork, it is of considerable importance when 
considering a National standard, necessitating the selection and train- 
ing of part-time TG Teachers and of Judges. 

One of the dangers to be guarded against is that of Members be- 
coming too ‘syllabus-minded’ and of Judges becoming too firmly 
rooted in a trifling set of rules. Panels of Judges will probably be 
reviewed and revised at 3 or 4-yearly intervals in order to avoid the 
risk of their becoming parochial or hide-bound in outlook. 
SELECTING JUDGES 

Until recently, selecting Craft Judges within the Movement pre- 
sented the most difficult aspect of the Resolution. Two question- 
naires were sent out to all the Federations, but it was found that 
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paper qualifications were no clear indication as to where the real 
talent lay, since, as I mentioned before, the most skilful craftswomen 
and most suitable judges, have, in many cases, only their work as 
proof of proficiency, while some of those who have actively pursued 
certificates, lack the essential ingredients and personality of a good 
Judge. An experiment carried out by five Midland Federations pro- 
vided the necessary clues. This was a residential Course on Judging 
Embroidery, led by two experts representing Traditional and Con- 
temporary trends. Every Member attending was required to send in 
a specified piece of their own work. This sample work (which was in 
itself most revealing), was subjected to examination and judging by 
fellow members—sometimes quite ruthlessly—all of which was 
taken in good part. Members were also required, after listening to 
introductory lectures, to judge a wide selection both of Traditional, 
and Contemporary pieces provided by the tutors. 

Apart from the obvious educational value of such a Course, the 
NUTG believe that it offers an opportunity for planned ‘talent spot- 
ting’, and they are, consequently, seeking co-operation, through the 
Regional Councils, for setting-up Conferences of this character. At 
such a Course, those who have the experience (or potential ability) 
to become Judges can readily be detected. 

The account given in this article concerns, primarily, the action 
taken by The National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds in their 
search for Craft Standards, but their findings, so far, are likely to echo 
the experience of others concerned with similar work, whether in 
the Local Education Authorities or voluntary bodies. After two 
years’ close study of the problems involved, the NUTG can only 
claim to have made a beginning, but this beginning opens up a vista 
of creative opportunities which were hardly envisaged three or four 
years ago—not the least of these being possibilities of co-operation 
with the Education Authorities, on a scale hitherto unexplored. 

(Since this article was written, the National Institute has under- 
taken publication for the National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds 
of a short book written by Miss Spalding on ‘Craft Standards for 
Townswomen and Others’. It will be published at the end of Sep- 
tember and will contain appendices giving synopses of the relevant 
examination syllabuses of the City and Guilds Institute and the 
Regional Examining Unions. It will be available from the Institute 
or from the Union—zs. 6d. (postage 3d.); ten or more copies to one 
order, 2s. each plus postage.) 


ADULT EDUCATION AND THE COLOUR 
QUESTION 


by J. J. Way 


Resident Tutor in Economics, Fircroft College, Birmingham 


must have been held up and down the land on other people’s 

colour problems. Perhaps hundreds of one day, or latterly week- 
end, schools have been held with the ‘Situation in South Africa’, or 
“The Southern States of America’ as their themes. In the adjacent 
field of journalism, newspapers, illustrated weeklies, monthly maga- 
zines and trade union journals have all aired the topic at widely 
varying levels of objectivity and sophistication. And a book-box could 
be filled with pamphlets, ‘Penguins’ and special editions on these 
matters. 

Now that Great Britain has a small coloured population of her 
own, which is growing and spreading, a smaller, but similar coverage 
is being given to the difficulties and adjustments that have to be faced 
in consequence. But the articles and pamphlets probably outnumber 
the courses and seminars. Perhaps now that we are getting nearer 
home, we must tread more warily. 

The emergence of this new topic of race relationships in our own 
country raises the question, ‘How can we most effectively deal with 
it in our present Adult Education media?’ At its most pedestrian this 
breaks down into such questions as “Who are the best speakers in this 
field ?’ “What books are available?’ ‘Are there any films?’ At its most 
sophisticated, others may be asking themselves how to plan a tele- 
vision programme on the subject. These questions need to be asked, 
and many others like them. Syllabuses need to be planned, and classes 
organised. But in addition, as this article will attempt to show, this 
challenge to meet prejudice should perhaps make us ask ourselves— 
‘Are our traditional media really of use here?’ and ‘Are there any 
methods and forms of adult education we have so far overlooked, 
which might be more appropriate and more effective in dealing with 
issues involving attitudes and feelings’ and finally, when this has 
been considered, we may need to return to the oldest and most funda- 
mental of questions in education, “To what ends shall we employ 
such methods and forms?’ 

The old forms will still be needed. But we must be aware that the 
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nature of the problem has changed, and we must examine new forms 


that offer promise of being more appropriate and therefore more 


effective. 


What is this change? Fundamentally it is a change from the 
remote and impersonal to the close and intimate. It is a movement 
from study and discussion of other people’s attitudes to an examina- 
tion of our own attitudes. Jamaicans may apply for a job in our 
works, or Pakistanis buy the house next door. As in so many other 
fields of Adult Education today, these new needs may demand new 
approaches. The removal of social prejudice—clearly an educative 
process—has its own techniques, supplementing and at points, per- 
haps, displacing the well established devices and institutions of the 
main tradition. 

These reflections stem from a concrete situation involving adult 
students at a long-term residential college, who were invited to con- 
duct a survey of the extent of colour prejudice in places of employ- 
ment in a major industrial area. The conclusions reached as a result 
of the survey are published elsewhere.* Here we are only concerned 
with the implications of its conduct for the theory and practice of 
adult education in relation to colour prejudice and by extension 
to all questions involving prejudice. 

We learnt, for example, in the course of the survey, about Ameri- 
can experiments in the same field of human relationship and made 
some assessment of the extent to which they would be of use in this 
country. We gathered something about the abilities of adult students 
in work of this kind. And by no means the least of our discoveries 
was the contribution which participation in the survey made to the 
development of the students themselves. 

THE FIRCROFT SURVEY 

It is time, however, to turn to a brief description of what actually 
occurred, before reflecting on its import for Adult Education. 

Since the late thirties Birmingham, in company with the Black 
Country, has been receiving Indians, Pakistanis, West Indians, 
Arabs and West Africans, for the most part as un-skilled and semi- 
skilled labour. The war accelerated the trend, particularly in 
foundries, and by 1954 various parts of the West Midland conurba- 
tion had fairly heavy concentrations of coloured residents, though 


* Employment of Coloured Workers in the Birmingham Area, by Leslie Stephens, 
published by the Institute of Personnel Management, Hill Street, London, W.r. 
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the highest estimate (or ‘guess’) of 7,000 (in 1954) was less than 
1 per cent of the population of the area. 

From time to time various bodies took up questions ad hoc as 
they arose. These organisations included trade unions, local political 
parties, individual clergy, churches, philanthropists. In 1948 the 
Archdeacon of Birmingham set up a Co-ordinating Committee and, 
in September 1954, a full time Liaison Officer was appointed by 
Birmingham City Council. Meanwhile, various coloured peoples’ 
organisations had been formed, for example West Indian, the Afro- 
Carribean, and the Indian Medical. 

The local press was fairly active in articles and through its corre- 
spondence columns, and it should be mentioned in passing that, in 
contrast with the national dailies, it was sober and well informed in 
its reporting and presentation of items on colour questions. Pressure 
groups rose and fell. The most important, centred round a local 
councillor, once drew up a black-list of public houses reputed not to 
serve coloured customers and threatened to ‘expose’ the publicans 
concerned. It is typical of the approach of members of this type of 
pressure-group, and indeed of many who approach ‘colour-bar’ prob- 
lems for the first time, that it did not occur to them to expose ‘the 
regulars’ of the public house in question, who were of course the 
ultimate sanction. 

In January, 1954, Birmingham City Transport Committee pro- 
posed to engage coloured conductors and conductresses. There was 
initial opposition from some people in the trade union most con- 
cerned, and in a matter of days the issue became national, and indeed 
international, news. Indian papers quickly labelled the union official 
most involved as “The Malan of Birmingham’. Eventually the situa- 
tion was resolved and the proposal of the Birmingham City Transport 
Committee adopted but, in view of these developments, the Birming- 
ham Christian Social Council wrote in April, 1954, to the Warden of 
Fircroft College, suggesting that an enquiry should be made into the 
general situation, with these terms of reference: 

(i) To consider the extent to which a colour bar exists in places of 
employment. 

(ii) The extent to which coloured people have proved themselves 

satisfactory employees at the places where they worked. 

In this way Adult Education in Birmingham entered the field for 
the second time—the first occasion being the valuable contribution 
made over many years by the Clifton Evening Institute under Mr J. J. 
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Hegan, O.B.E., with classes in English, and special provision for 
immigrant illiterates. 
PROGRESS AND SCOPE OF THE SURVEY 

A preliminary report was issued after about eight weeks’ investiga- 
tion in the Summer of 1954, but it was felt that further research was 
necessary and this was continued in the Winter of 1954 and through- 
out the first six months of 1955. The amount of time that could be 
devoted to the survey was limited and averaged less than half-a-day 
per week for the ten students engaged on the work at any one time. 
The group normally had weekly meetings for training, reports and 
discussion, and members were greatly helped in the first two months. 
by Mr Ralph Rose, an American Quaker with considerable relevani 
experience in the U.S.A. The average age of the students was about 
28; they had a wide variety of industrial experience and included at 
different stages three West Africans and a West Indian. Authorities 
on different aspects of the question gave talks to the group on condi- 
tions in some of the countries of origin, e.g. Jamaica, Pakistan and 
India, and on the problems arising for an employment exchange 
manager, a personnel manager and a trade union official. 

Members of the group went to 35 places of employment with some 
g0,000 employees, about 2,150 of whom were coloured. The places 
so visited were three hospitals, four shops, four passenger transport 
garages, a restaurant, a gas department, a G.P.O. headquarters and 
21 factories, including foundries, engineering and metal works, con- 
fectionery works and a brewery. Employment exchanges, local 
government departments, and the National Assistance Office were 
also visited. The group had eleven interviews with officials of differ- 
ent trade unions and received replies to a questionnaire from 61 trade 
union branches. Lastly, but perhaps most important, members of the 
group interviewed 129 coloured workers from the West Indies, India, 
Pakistan, West Africa and other territories. They also had informal 
talks with several leaders of the coloured communities, as well as 
with members of the Birmingham City Council, trade union officials, 
personnel managers and others. 

THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE PROJECT 

No attempt will be made here to assess the value of the survey’s 
content as embodied in its files of ‘interview reports’, in the answers 
to questionnaires and in the final Report. Our concern here is with 
two rather different things 
— the value of this method, to the students taking part, in the 
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development of their understanding of the problem and, 
hardly less important, its contribution to their personal 
development. 

— the educational effect of the survey on those directly con- 
cerned (that is those interviewed) and on the community at 
large. 

As regards the students, a few comments will suffice, since this 
type of teaching method is very much used today, particularly in 
teachers’ training colleges and in social science diploma courses. 
Furthermore, one of the members of the group has provided his own 
record of the experiences which is reproduced as an appendix to tis 
article. 

The students come to the survey from several sides of the college’s 
work. Some were ‘economists’, others ‘historians’ and others ‘litera- 
teurs’. They found that each of their fields of study had an applica- 
tion to this common theme, and they came to know something of the 
contributions from disciplines other than their own. They also came 
to know fellow students better—although in a close-knit residential 
community they were perhaps hardly aware of this fact. 

So far as possible the group was run as a weekly meeting with 
policy thrashed out in discussion, and minutes kept. The major value 
of the project for personal development, probably lay in the building- 
up of self-confidence and in forming judgments about other people— 
judgments based on evaluations of the relevance and consistency of 
the information given and of the personalities of the individuals 
interviewed. The extent to which students were able to improve these 
skills varied widely and so did the quality of the reporting. Indeed, 
in assessing a student’s all-round ability, the reports were of great 
interest to those in charge of the project, as a valuable addition to 
more conventional forms of written work. To preduce a concise, 
illuminating report, with the points marshalled wader certain main 
heads, proved to be a very difficult task for mosi siudents, but for- 
tunately the greater part of the interviewing was done with set 
report forms to hand. 

THE COMMUNITY AUDIT 

The method described so far has no pedagogic ©: educational 
novelty; so far as the students were concerned, +t wes merely the 
application of the Dalter Plan to a particular situation. But the two 
final aspects of the project (effects on the subjects of the enquiry and 
the impact on the general sublic) deal with new themes, with poten- 
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tially far-reaching consequences. Mr Ralph A. Rose, who had five 
years comparable experience with the Friends Service Units in the 
U.S.A., and who gave us great assistance, introduced us to the idea 
of “The Community Audit’ or ‘Self-survey’. In our early planning we 
were provided with samples of the materials used in up to half a 
dozen of these surveys, undertaken at various dates over the past 
twenty years in a number of American towns of various sizes, and 
Mr Rose also described his own experiences. We did not, however, 
model our survey fully on these American examples, although we 
learnt many important lessons from them, because we were called 
upon to do something rather different, and we felt that if we tried to 
do two things at once we would do neither effectively. But the idea is 
interesting and important, and so germane to what in fact we did 
that a short account of these American ‘Community Audits’ seems 
desirable. 

In the British Adult Education tradition (despite much talk about 
‘social purpose’, ‘leavening society’ and ‘working class education’) 
attention has been focused on the individual in a class of students face 
to face with his tutor, or alone with his text book and his essay. Atten- 
tion has been given increasingly to the special needs of organised 
groups—trade unions, professional organisations, Women’s Insti- 
tutes, local government officers, but (as Professor Coolie Verner of 
Florida State University, who spent a year here in 1953, pointed out 
forcefully in two articles),* on the whole neither administrators nor 
theorists have approached the problem as sociologists, nor have they 
made use of the insight and concepts which the new service has 
provided for the:n. 

The value of this approach—the ‘Community Audit’—is exempli- 
fied in the most vital field of race relationships and seems to me a 
most important supplement, or rather complement, to our British 
tradition. In absiract terms, it is an atteript to apply the methods of a 
neutral ‘fact-finding’ sociological survey to certain desired ethical 
ends. Recognising that even the most revtral survey (c.f. the recent 
enquiry on the Docks) has its effect on the situation it attempts to 
investigate, it boldly turns this defect of che ‘fact-finding’ survey to 
advantage, by-an attempt to influence social change in a desired 
direction. Is it successful? When a!l the questionnaires that have 
be. filled in have been returned, what has happened? Has the com- 


* ‘Education for Tomorrow’s World,’ Adult Education, Summer 1953, and ‘Tutors 
Need Tutoring Too,’ The Tutor’s Bulletin, Autumn 1953. 
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munity become more self-aware, more accurate in its thinking? Has 
discussion within groups aroused consciences and altered attitudes, 
brought people into touch with one another? What conclusions have 
been reached in the United States I do not know. But even if unsuc- 
cessful, the method merits attention, for, primae facie, it ought to 
work, Even if it doesn’t, and we can find out why not, then we have 
deepened our understanding of the adult educational process. 

Those taking the initiative in a ‘Community Audit’ whether pro- 
fessional educators, social workers or a religious body, call a meeting 
of leading members of the community to launch the survey. In the 
American examples so far examined the object was the reduction of 
racial prejudice, usually anti-Semitism or discrimination against 
Negroes. (Presumably quite different problems, such as attitudes 
towards education or juvenile delinquency might also be approached 
in the same way.) If the initial meeting agrees to sponsor the survey, 
a committee is elected, and the work of the organisers and their team 
of interviewers will be undertaken in the name of that sponsoring 
committee. The next stage is to analyse the structure of the com- 
munity, to collect data on its net-work of organisations and on the 
pattern of its industrial and social life. This does not need to be a 
lengthy study, provided the organiser of the survey is experienced 
and skilled in picking out the significant features of the social land- 
scape. 

When the plan of campaign has been determined, questionnaires 
are sent out to the main organisations in the community, designed 
not so much to collect data as to get the leadership of these organisa- 
tions to ask themselves and their membership detailed and highly 
pertinent questions concerning, e.g., their percentage of negro mem- 
bers and the degree of negro participation in the life of the various 
branches of the organisation. In some surveys this was the only 
method employed, but in others the main part of the survey was mace 
up of interviews with people in key positions in the community. 
When considering the industrial aspect of the colour question, letters 
under the letter-head of the sponsoring committee were sent to 
managing directors of representative and influential firms requesting 
an interview; and these were followed by a ’phone call. If an inter- 
view was granted, local men working under and trained by the 
organiser as members of a team of interviewers, would call, and an 
interview, based on a prepared schedule would take place. Ultimately 
a popular report would be published, intended to reinforce the effect 
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of the survey rather than to be a scientific document. It should be 
emphasised that interviews and postal questionnaires were not 
primarily designed to collect data, nor were they hortative or didactic. 
Their real purpose, one common and fundamental to all adult educa- 
tion, was to provide a situation in which a man is given the oppor- 
tunity and the stimulus to sit back and reflect upon his experience, 
and to think things through as systematically and objectively as he 
can. 

At present no information seems to be available in this country 
about the effectiveness of these methods in the U.S.A. and in the case 
of the Fircroft survey, as has already been said, we felt that we would 
do better to keep strictly to our terms of reference, conducting a fact- 
finding survey leading up to a report with recommendations for 
action. It is perhaps too early to judge of the effects which, in a small 
measure, our activities must nevertheless have had. The executives 
interviewed were certainly glad of an opportunity to discuss their 
problems with outsiders, and in several cases were stirred to check 
important points within their own firms. As regards coloured workers 
interviewed it is harder to point to ‘stirrings’ created by the survey, 
though probably a sense that someone from outside their group was 
interested in them was, at least temporarily, important. The reaction 
of the Asiatic workers, however, was mainly deep reserve amounting 
to suspicion. The postal side of the survey+limited to a number of 
trade union branches must certainly have caused comment and dis- 
cussion, and in one or two cases the investigators were invited to 
speak on the survey at branch meetings. All in all, the response rate 
was high, as such surveys go. 

THE EXECUTION OF A SURVEY BY ADULT STUDENTS 

Even where, as at Fircroft, there is a residential student body with 
a resident tutor in charge of the project, there are serious administra- 
tive difficulties; if students and tutors are not in such close touch, but 
are scattered over a town or even a district with few of them, save the 
tutor, on the ’phone, the difficulties must increase rapidly. 

A generous allowance must be made for secretarial aid. Ideally the 
tutor should have the interviews reported back to him in a central 
office; routine reporting could then be recorded on tape and typed 
out by a full-time secretary within twenty-four hours. This seems to 
have been Mr Rose’s practice in the U.S.A. Four or five copies of 
such reports should be made, for it is useful to have (a) a master file, 
for the permanent record perhaps eventually lodged with a public 
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library or university department; (b) class members’ record; (c) cross 
classification files. It is probably better to budget for this expense at 
the outset and to hire professional aid, even if voluntary or casual 
paid assistance is available froin the stucent body, since it is important 
to get through work regularly and systematically and to avoid bottle- 
necks. Any students possessing clerical skills should certainly use 
them in writing up their own interviews. 

INTERVIEWING 

Looking back, it was probably an advantage that Birmingham is 
so large, and that our students, with one exception, were drawn from 
other towns and areas, It would probably have been much harder-—- 
more embarrassing, more de‘icate—had we been doing a survey in a 
town of up to 100,000 population. As it was our interviews were 
impersonal. A trade unionist for example could talk on equal terms, 
with a personnel manager, in a way that ! suspect couid not be done 
in a community where the interviewer was questioning 2 man who 
might be, or might some day be, his employer. However, the great 
majority of managers interviewed were remarkably frank and co- 
operative; the most usual drawback was that since they were busy 
men the interview was broken up by telephone and other inter- 
ruptions. 

With the immigrants themselves, numerous difficulties arose— 
most of them obvious enough once pointed out. But it is important 
to embark on a survey of this kind with a very clear realisation of the 
frustration that will be encountered, and a very conservative estimate 
of the number of interviews that can in fact be made. The main 
obstacle for Asiatic or Middle East immigrants is linguistic: even if 
the man interviewed has a working knowledge of English, his 
answers are inclined to be monosyllabic, and one has great difficulty 
in interpreting his short and cryptic statements into shades of feeling 
or degrees of qualification. It is possible, however, if there is a 
university or large technical college in the area, to find interpreters 
among the students, who quite apart from their usefulness in over- 
coming the language bar, are able to contribute comments on social 
customs. In the case of technical students, they may be quite mature 
men, occupying responsible temporary posts in local firms, with 
important experiences of their own to relate. Such men are usually 
eager to assist in a project of this kind. 

Similar language difficulties occur with West Africans, but not of 
course with West Indians: indeed the problem here sometimes be- 
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comes one of coping with loquacity. A more general difficulty is 
gregariousness. Families are large and callers frequent and one inter- 
views a group, rather than a person. To counter-balance its obvious 
shortcomings, this type of interview has certain merits of its own. 
Stateraents made by the spokesman for the group tend to be elabor- 
ated and cross-checked by other members and one can also assess the 
ranges of personality, noticing the variety of temperament and 
maturity withia the grovp. 

Making (anc ‘eeping) ‘ovointmenis is a major difficulty. With 
firms and gove: ament departments ther is little trouble, bur in the 
case of househo.cis, ever: where a standard letter is devised (diznified 
but in a fairly onvety style, and sent out with a stamped ad: ‘ressed 
reply postcard) the. “esponse is poor, and appointments which one 
makes are not always kept. 

WRITING UP THE SURVEY 

However unkind fate may have been to the interviewing pro- 
gramme, however far it is behind schedule and however many new 
areas, crying for investigation, have become known to the group 
long after the original plan of campaign has been settled, the survey 
must end sometime. All kinds of ad hoc considerations dictate the 
termination, but perhaps the major consideration is the energy and 
enthusiasm of the group. As with so many other things in life, it is 
as well to stop when you would like to continue a little longer. 

Much the hardest task still lies ahead, that of sifting and evaluat- 
ing the material and writing up the final reports. It is conceivable 
that group members may sometimes feel that their work does not 
require the final seal of the printed (or cyclostyled) word. Indeed, if 
the ‘Community Audit’ approach is fully carried out, the most 
important work, that of increasing people’s awareness and stimulat- 
ing discussion, will already have been done—or not done—and the 
report will be almost superfluous. 

Generally, however, the report has a genuine function. Its com- 
pilation makes the group even more intensely aware of the subtleties 
and complexities of the living situation, and of course gives further 
training in reducing a mass of facts to order. However, in the average 
adult group the final collation and analysis of the material will 
probably be left to the tutor (in the Fircroft survey it was done by the 
Warden, Mr Leslie Stephens) who in turn may need to call in a 
trained or semi-trained assistant in the early stages—a university 
social science student on vacation in the area might be glad to put in 
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some hours tabulating or summarising information as first-hand 
experience of survey work. 

Apart from the size and difficulty of the task of editing the 
material, which is likely to lead the tutor to take over this part of 
the project, there is an obvious value in having the draft report 
written entirely by one person. In any case this draft will be circu- 
lated amongst all concerned with the survey (including those inter- 
viewed) for comment, and, if possible, the student group should have 
a meeting or series of meetings to discuss it before the final report 
is prepared. Furthermore, although one cannot expect a major con- 
tribution from the students at this stage, they can for a start write up 
certain aspects of the survey for the editor to consider in the pre- 
liminary sifting process.* 

When the contents of the final report had been agreed, the students 
have opportunity to participate and to learn about yet another prob- 
lem of modern society—the presentation of technical information, 
or as it is sometimes called ‘communication’. Here the students can 
make suggestions from their own experience as ‘men in the street’ 
and from difficulties encountered in their academic studies. 

They may already have become a little too impressed by the 
presentation methods of, say, PEP Broadsheets or The Times, and 
it is useful, at a session devoted to questions of format and style, to 
have one or two persons present (the busier the better) whom you 
hope will read the Final Report when it comes out. These persons will 
have strong views on the length, as well as on the content and statisti- 
cal material which should be included. Ideally, a working journalist 
should also be invited to attend. 

The final distribution lists must then be drawn up and reviewed. 
And so, eventually, the final Report comes out and is distributed. 
Every person who has made a contribution to the survey, however 
small, and in however indirect a capacity (e.g. the typist) is entitled 
to a copy, and its function as a souvenir should not be overlooked or 
despised. All who have been interviewed are entitled to a copy of 
what in general or particular has been said about them, and, here it 
is hoped that the written word may reinforce the spoken. Finally, the 
Report’s function as a record for future investigators or for the social 


* It is at this stage that the usefulness of the filing system described earlier makes 
itself felt. With several copies of cach interview-report available, several persons can 
be looking over the material at one time, and furthermore, the papers can be filed 
under more than one heading—thus ‘individual interviews’ made at firms can be 
conveniently brought together with ‘individual interviews’ made in homes. 
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historian must not be forgotten. Copies should go to chief libraries 
of the area concerned, and also to the library of the National Institute 
of Adult Education.* 


TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 

The survey undertaken in Birmingham by Fircroft students, and, 
prima facie, American ‘Community Audits’, tend to support those 
who, like Professor Coolie Verner, plead for a more sociological 
approach in planning adult education provision and less preoccupa- 
tion with the individual, or with the highly artificial groups of 
students we call ‘classes’. Certainly, in one major field of adult educa- 
tion, directed to the removal of racial (or indeed of class) prejudice 
the ‘investigation’ approach, leading to self-analysis within organised 
groups in society, seems worthy of further consideration. Whether 
the effects of such surveys are more than patchy needs enquiry; 
whether adult students in evening classes are the appropriate persons 
to do this work is again debatable. A sense of judgement will always 
be necessary, to decide whether tensions are likely to be lessened or 
heightened in any given situation by making people more consciously 
aware of what is going on around them. But, with all these reserva- 
tions the concept may still be found to hold something of value, and 
in that case two practical considerations emerge: 

— American material in this field should be studied, and evalua- 
tions of surveys which have taken place in the U.S.A. should 
be invited from adult education experts in that country. 

— tutors and students who have undertaken this kind of work 
at home should be in touch with one another with a view to 
planning limited experiments. 

If it proved worthwhile to proceed with such experiments it is 
probable that Adult Education Centres and Community Centres 
would provide, administratively, the appropriate bases for them; 
Short Term Residential Colleges might also play a part. In one area 
at least, a party from a teacher’s training college stayed for a week at 
an Adult Education College and during that time carried out a 
survey of education in a nearby country town. 

In 1953 Professor Verner wrote: “The British Adult Education 
movement is growing old. It is difficult to tell whether it is maturing 
or just growing depressingly older.’t Many contemporary develop- 


* Consideration of cost may well compel a pruning of this programme, but it is 
given as a basis for planning. 
+ ‘Tutors Bulletin,’ Autumn 1953. 
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ments proclaim that the seeds of growth are still there, notably the 
short term residential colleges and some community centres. If some- 
thing along the lines sketched out in this article were to materialise, 
growth would be promoted in a most interesting direction. Adult 
education would then prove itself capable of adaptation to new needs, 


or rather perhaps, newly discovered needs, and to that extent it 
would mature. 


READING LIST 
A. ON RACE PROBLEMS GENERALLY: 


(1) UNESCO publish a series of booklets and a popular ‘digest’ of these, 
with discussion guide. On the whole they were found to be rather 
academic, but several students found The Roots of Prejudice by Arnold M. 
Rose illuminating. 

(2) A useful booklist, including novels and journalists’ impressions, 
together with discussion notes, is given in The Need for Roots, Study 


Handbook for 1955, National Adult School Union (Section XI “The 
Colour Problem’). 


(3) A. H. Richmond The Colour Problem (Pelican) has full references. 


B. THE UNITED KINGDOM: 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs, Chatham House, has a 
Board of Racial Studies which sends out a monthly Press summary on 
Coloured People in Britain. 


A neat summary, not always fully accurate on regional conditions, is 
given in Richmond, noted above, chapter 5. 

Negroes in Britain, K. L. Little (Kegan Paul). 

Colour Prejudice in Britain, A. H. Richmond (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul). 


The Coloured Quarter, Michael Banton (Cape), a study of Stepney. 


C. ON THE SURVEY PROJECT METHOD: 
On Method: The leading reference is Roland L. Warren Studying 
Your Community, a revision and augmentation of Colcords famous book. 


(1) The Local Social Survey in Great Britain, A. F. Wells (Allen & 
Unwin, 1935). 


(2) The Get to Know Series, published by Methuen. 
(3) Local Studies, Armstrong and Hopkins (WEA, 1955). 
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4. Do you rate your coloured members as: 
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Selected Examples: 

(1) Dumfries speaks out (Report of a town survey by a Scottish Adult 
Class; gives some information on methods). 

(2) T.G. Reconnaissance, Joyce M. Presland, a detailed description of 
methods used by Townswomen’s Guilds, in Adult Education, XXV, 3, 
Winter 1952. 

(3) Living in Families, 1952. Britain Today, 1950. Reports of Survey 
Study Schemes.* 

(4) The Adolescent and Television. Report on a Survey by a Coventry 
Tutorial class, compiled by Max Gordon, 1952. 


D. FOR THE ‘SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH’ TO ADULT EDUCATION: 

(1) Coolie Verner, Adult Education for Tomorrow's World, Adult 
Education, XXVI, Summer 1953. 

Tutors needs Tutoring Too, Tutors Bulletin, No. 92, Autumn 1953. 

(2) To Colour Prejudice: 

Initiating Social Action, ‘Adult Leadership’, Vol. 1, No. 9, February 
1953- 
‘The Use of Social Research in a Community Education Programme,’ 
UNESCO, October 1954 (Study No. X). 

A. H. Richmond Social Scientists in Action, Penguin Science News, 27, 


February 1953. 


APPENDIX I. SPECIMEN OF POSTAL ENQUIRY QUESTION- 


NAIRE 
CONFIDENTIAL 
FIRCROFT COLLEGE: Coloured’ Workers Survey in Birmingham. 
Trade Union Branches Enquiry...........c:cccccccsccceees Union 
1. Name and No. of Branch: 
2. Address: Tel.: 
3. Number of coloured members. (If possible give numbers: 
Pakistanis......... West Indians......... Adenese......... Indians......... 


West Africans......... ) 
Number of white members......... 

Below Above 
Average Average Average 
(a) In attendance at meetings? 

(b) In regular payment of dues? 
(Please put a tick under the appropriate heading) 


* Promoted by the — People’s Committee of the National Adult School Union, 
related to their Study Han 


books. (Cyclostyled, out of print.) 
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5. Have any coloured candidates ever been proposed for your committee? 
Were any elected? 


6. Has the branch ever officially discussed the colour question?......... 
Did this lead to a resolution being passed? If so, please give the 


wording or a summary of it overleaf. 


7. Has your branch taken an active part in any industrial dispute where 
coloured workers have been involved? If so, please give date and 
details overleaf. 

8. Recruiting of Members. 

Please state overleaf any difficulties you have encountered in trying 
to recruit coloured workers. 
If you have had any successes in recruiting coloured members please 
let us know if this was due to any special circumstances or method of 
approach. 
e.g. Have you ever used an interpreter to overcome the language 
difficulty? 

Made out by: 

Name: Address: 

Position in Union: 


PLEASE MAKE USE OF THE OTHER SIDE FOR YOUR DETAILED COMMENTS. 


APPENDIX II. STUDENT’S ESSAY PUBLISHED IN ‘THE 
FIRCROFTER’, 1955 


THE RACE RELATIONS GROUP 


One of the most interesting innovations in Fircroft life recently has been 
the formation of the Race Relations Group. The Group was formed at the 
invitation of the Birmingham Christian Social Council, who wished to 
sponsor an enquiry into the conditions and opportunities of employment 
for coloured workers in the Birmingham area. In part, the decision to 
make such an enquiry was an outcome of the indecision of the Birming- 
ham City Transport about the employment of coloured conductors. 

The group itself is not propagandist. It is a research group to gather 
facts. It is not interested in opinion, except in so far as it points to the 
existence of prejudice. 

Essentially, the group is a part of Fircroft life. Those of us who are in it 
do not regard it as supplementing the lectures and tutorials, something 
extra. Speaking for myself, I would say that it has contributed as much to 
my general education (in the humanities) as any other study at the College. 
Normally, one has not the opportunities to speak to trade union leaders or 
personnel managers; one may have stood at the customers’ end of the 


a. 
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labour exchange and the National Assistance Board, but seldom is one 
invited into the dark corridors within—to take tea with the manager. It 
is in this contact with the men responsible for decisions that can affect the 
lives of so many that the group has proved itself most rewarding to me. 
The study of a problem from the various angles—the employer, the trade 
union, the government officers, and the worker—has contributed greatly 
to my understanding of the industrial life of the country. 

All this has not been achieved without some hazard, however. The 
technique of interviewing is not easily taught or learned. Where I have 
been interviewed in the past, I have been an eager applicant for something 
that would probably benefit me. This could not be said of a busy personnel 
manager or trade union leader—already irritated by misleading reports 
in the press, often harried by journalists. The difficulty was to retain 
control of the interview, to make sure that the person interviewed did not 
use us to air his prejudices or superstitions. Perhaps equally difficult was 
the endeavour to prod phlegmatic and taciturn men into at least giving us 
the required information. Certainly they had granted us an interview, but 
often that was because a superior had airily agreed to this above his 
subordinate’s head. Sometimes we would be greeted with frank suspicion. 

I remember one case vividly. Arriving punctually, we were ushered 
into the personnel manager’s office where we, the manager, and ourselves, 
sat gazing at each other, he moodily, we with a please-we-don’t-mean- 
any-harm expression. 

‘Well’ he grunted (obviously he was going to be aggressive and not very 
informative). We explained our mission, stressing, to disarm him, the 
Birmingham Christian Social Council. It didn’t disarm him, if anything 
he became more truculent. “That’s all very well, but where does Fircroft 
come into this.’ Patiently we explained what Fircroft was—only this time 
we played down the workers” angle a little lest he thought we were politi- 


‘cally biased. We gilded everything—the quest for ‘higher things’, the 


‘search’ for truth, etc., etc., but it was quite obvious that with our every 
word he was becoming more depressed. ‘All right, all right, but how 
about you, what are you studying there.’ Our answers were Literature and 
Economics. At this point it seemed quite apparent that (a) we would get 
nothing of value from him, and (b) we had completely lost control of this 
interview anyhow. More and more he probed into our antecedents, why 
we came to Fircroft, but curiously the more he learned about us, the 


lighter he became. 


‘ Suddenly, ‘But you don’t seem to be pious Johnnies at all.’ This was 


quite unexpected. He explained: ‘When they told me that there were two 
people from some Christian council or other to see me I expected a couple 
of pious Johnnies. I hate pious Johnnies.’ There was a world of disillusion 
and despair behind his ‘I hate pious Johnnies’. Once we had cleared our- 
selves of this heinous charge we were welcomed vociferously, the cigarettes 
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came out, the tea was ordered, and he started talking. Once more the 
interview was out of hand. Where previously we could get nothing, now 
we got too much. On and on flowed his gush of information. His factory 
employed many coloured workers, and in addition he had had some 
considerable service experience, so he felt obviously that we had come to 
the right man for information. We got anecdotes, opinions, hearsay 
stories, jokes; we got, in fact, everything but the number of coloured 
people he employed, the nature of their work, etc. He told us how they 
were duped by moneylcnders, hair raising stories of what would happen 
if immigration laws were not changed to deal with the sudden influx 
from the colonies, but few statistics. 

Admittedly this was not a typical case. Nevertheless, we were con- 
tinuously being regaled with startling information from one source or 
another. 

‘No’ (exclaimed someone with an expansive gesture), ‘there is no longer 
a place for trade unions in the industrial structure of England today. I 
admit (this handsomely), that historically they have had an important role 
to play, but today, like an appendix, they are a useless part of the industrial 
anatomy.’ He leaned back elegantly. Or there was the other rather alarm- 
ing individual who told us among other things that ‘not far beneath the 
skin of all coloured men you find the hum-drum of the tom-toms’. 

Not, that we, too, did not have difficulties with immigrants. It was not 
possible to get very far with an Indian who constantly re-iterated, ‘Iss, iss, 
is lovely’ to every question ranging from an enquiry as to why he had 
left his native home to how he liked the English climate in November. 
‘Iss, iss, everything is lovely.’ 

Nor shall I forget the disturbance that arose when we unwittingly placed 
our feet into a local political hornet’s nest. The branch secretary of the 
union took umbrage because we were conducting interviews with coloured 
workers on the premises of their employment, and the manager had not 
first consulted him. He was particularly annoyed because news of this 
seeming breach of industrial etiquette reached him through someone who 
was a bitter opponent of his in union affairs. Together they made our 
position most uncomfortable. We heard later that this particular incident 
had considerable repercussions. 

From time to time we would be taken on a tour of the works. This was 
all new to me—all my previous employment had been in offices. In one 
foundry that we visited the manager was particularly anxious to display 
his works to us. ‘Amongst the most highly mechanised foundries in the 
country’ he confided. As I have said, factory work was new to me, and I 
had no experience of factory conditions to place against this works to 
judge whether or not his pride was justified. Frankly, it was an afternoon 
visit to Hell, certainly Milton’s Hell, dark, cavernous, with the sudden 
illumination of molten metal being poured aimlessly from one vessel to 
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another. All around us we could see fine strong men in varying shades of 
white to brown, stripped to their singlets performing incomprehensible 
rites. Here and there on the floor were small splashes of glowing molten 
metal around which we stepped very carefully indeed. Our guide, 
immured from harm by day to day contact was not so delicate. Occasion- 
ally his heel would descend into the gleaming spot, flames would spring 
up around the shoe and as quickly disappear as the owner, all unheeding, 
strode down the narrow gangway. More pointed symbolism could not 
have been found for the Blake who wrote of ‘England’s Dark Satanic 
Mills’. As we stood in a small group having some complicated process 
explained to us there would be a hoarse cry from behind, and turning we 
would see another crucible of liquid metal inexorably swinging towards 
us, suspended from an overhead trolley. And then there was the noise, 
seemingly a part of the physical conditions of the atmosphere. It sprang 
from no particular source, and yet was everywhere—you could feel it as a 
physical impact. 

‘There you see,’ said the manager, outside in the sweet, fresh Birming- 
ham air. We didn’t see, but our simulated enthusiasm appeared to satisfy 
him, and we were left to consider one more sidelight of human existence 
that would have remained remote to us, had we not been taking part in 
the survey of the Race Relations Group. BILL HANDAN. 
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TAKING THE LONG VIEW 
by C. A. McKnight* 


FEAR that I have been handed an impossible assignment, for 
I the man who presumes to take a long view of the South today 
is a brash fellow indeed. 

Two years ago, it would have been far simpler. The South was 
well into the most promising, and the most fascinating period of a 
regional history which had too little promise and too much fascina- 
tion. There is no point in repeating the statistics. You know them 
well. But perhaps a few broad strokes will paint the picture. 

Great things were happening to the South. Industry was expand- 
ing, diversifying, and dispersing itself all over the landscape, thanks 
to better roads and the steam generation of electric power. We were 
developing a new agriculture which relied less and less upon the 
one-cash-crop system, mechanisation and diversification were its 
watchwords. Our people were moving from rural to urban areas 
within the region, and those who could afford it were congregating 
in outlying suburban residential areas with their station wagons and 
barbecue pits. The Negro was voting in ever-larger numbers, and he 
was beginning to have a major impact on state primary elections in 
many areas. He was voting, as he was living and working, in an 
atmosphere of steadily improving race relations. The South was grow- 
ing more independent politically, and we could see the real beginning 
of a two-party system. Moreover, in its politics, the South was becom- 
ing more conservative. John C. Calhoun would have been aghast at 
the number of southern representatives and senators who voted for 
protectionism last year. Southern risk capital was mushrooming, and 
there was a willingness to invest it in the South for a change. The 
airplane and the motor vehicle, particularly the truck, were slashing 
away some of the transportation barriers that had traditionally helped 
to keep the South in economic backwardness. Among our more 
thoughtful industrialists, civic leaders, educators and public officials, 
there was a growing awareness of the need for the fuller utilisation 
of southern manpower to staff our burgeoning industrial empire, 
and the collateral necessity of educating all of our children to a new 
level of productive citizenship. In sum, the region was booming, and 


® Address delivered at the South-eastern Conference, Clemson College; March, 
1956, and reprinted with acknowledgements from the Florida Adult Educator. 
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the day was in sight when the South need no longer hang its econo- 
mic head in shame. 

You will notice that I spoke in the past tense. I do not mean to 
imply that as yet there has been any measurable slowing of the 
dynamic forces at work in our region. Yet the spiritual and material 
future of southerners depends, in large measure, on continued im- 
provement of education at all levels, and on the constant expansion 
of the broad economic base that supports all of our public services 
and facilities. And none but an incurable optimist can fail to realise 
that the two Supreme Court decisions against racial segregation in 
the public schools have posed very serious threats to both our educa- 
tional system and our economic progress. To put it another way, the 
rapid deterioration of race relations in the wake of the two decisions 
is already a large cloud on our regional horizon, one which blown 
by the strong winds of emotionalism and group hatreds could well 
darken for a long time our bright future. 

I shall return to this point a little later. At the moment, let us put 
the race question in the perspective of the southern region’s history. 
The Negro has been at the very core of most of our southern tradi- 
tions and institutions. He was the instrument of slavery. He made 
the plantation system possible. He was the workhorse of our one- 
crop agriculture. Over him a Civil War was fought, and around him 
swirled the turmoil of Reconstruction. In a negative sort of way, he 
fashioned the one-party political system in the South. Much of our 
regional literature has been about him. His melodies are found in our 
music. His economic destitution helped make the South at one time 
‘the nation’s number one economic problem’, and his inability to 
break into higher income vocations and carry his own share of the 
tax burden has saddled the southern white with a double load of 
taxation, reflected in higher proportionate state and local taxes for 
the services he received. 

Of late, the Negro has been leaving the South by the hundreds of 
thousands and moving into industrial states in the non-South, where 
his vote has helped to shape national policies often at variance with 
the preferences of many white southerners. Within the South, he has 
been moving in large numbers from rural areas to urban areas and 
congregating in pockets of old, dilapidated housing left by the white 
man in his flight to the suburbs—housing which all too often has 
degenerated into slums. In short, the Negro has been a central fact 
of life in the South these past hundred years and more, and the 
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major southern problem has been one of race relations—the business 
of peoples of different colours and different cultures living peacefully 
together in a segrated society. Hence, the problem is not new. But in 
the past two years it has taken on new proportions and new dimen- 
sions. And it is likely to affect, even to dominate, our lives for many 
years to come. 

In what follows, I shall try scrupulously to avoid the expression of 
any opinions on either side of the segregation issue itself. I shall try, 
instead, to look objectively at its current and its probable long-range 
effect on the southern region. In the process, I shall attempt to clear 
up at least a few of the misunderstandings that prevail on both sides 
of the Mason-Dixon line. 

First, there is a widespread impression that the Supreme Court 
ordered the immediate integration of the white and Negro races in 
the public schools. It is this impression, as much as anything else, that 
has prompted some of the new legislation recently adopted by 
southern states. In my opinion, the soundest interpretation of the 
court’s decision—certainly the most widely-quoted interpretation— 
is that of Judge John J. Parker, senior jurist of the U.S. Fourth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. When the Clarendon County case was sent 
back to the Fourth Circuit Court, Judge Parker wrote: 


‘* . . . It is important that we point out exactly what the Supreme Court has 
decided and what it has not decided in this case . . . it has not decided that the 
states must mix persons of different races in the schools, or must require them to 
attend schools, or must deprive them of the right of choosing the schools they 
attend. What it has decided, and all that it has decided, is that a state may not 
deny to any person on account of race the right to attend any school that it 
maintains. This, under the decision, the state may not do directly or indirectly; 
but if the schools it maintains are open to children of all races, no violation of the 
Constitution is involved even though the children of different races voluntarily 
attend different schools, as they attend different churches. Nothing in the Con- 
stitution or in the decision of the Supreme Court takes away from the people 
freedom to choose the schools they attend. The Constitution, in other words, 
does not require integration. It merely forbids discrimination. It does not forbid 
such segration as occurs as the result of voluntary action. It merely forbids the use 
of governmental power to enforce segregation. The Fourteenth Amendment is a 
limitation upon the exercise of power by the state or state agencies, not a limita- 
tion upon the freedom of individuals.’ 


This point, it might be added, is not clearly understood by either 
non-Southerners or Southerners. If it were better understood, some 
of the pressures from within the region, and those from outside would 
diminish. 
Another common cause of confusion, in the South and beyon 
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the region, is the failure to realise that customs, traditions and per- 
sonal preferences have a more powerful effect than law on the 
patterns of individual associations. In the non-South, segregation by 
custom is still the dominant pattern. It is reasonable to expect that 
in the South, where social customs are more deeply imbedded, there 
will be an even greater amount of segregation by custom, regardless 
of what the court says or does. Still another reason that the court’s 
decision is not fully understood in our region is that millions of white 
Southerners have convinced themselves, or have been convinced by 
others, that the Supreme Court acted illegally, that it literally 
amended the Constitution instead of interpreting it. I shall not 
argue the point. I report it as a fact. I report it simply to emphasize 
that such a conviction lends respectability to resistance. And when 
resistance to court orders becomes respectable, when it expresses 
itself in terms of a whole community or a whole state or a whole 
region, enforcement of those orders is patently impossible. 

So much for the legal aspect. In time, some of the confusion will 
be cleared away. 

A second general observation is justified by events of the past two 
years. At the time of the first Supreme Court decision, seventeen 
states and the District of Columbia required segregated schools. No 
longer is there such solidarity. In general, the border states have 
moved toward compliance. Some in the middle-South states are still 
in the process of deciding what official policy will be. In the Deep 
South, policy has been set. It is to resist any desegregation of the 
schools by every legal means possible. And so, we no longer have a 
Solid South where the race issue is concerned. A large part of it is 
still solid, but not nearly so large as it once was. 

A third general observation is now, for the first time, beginning to 
be understood outside our region. I have already spoken of the migra- 
tion of the Negro from the South. Between 1940 and 1950, the Negro 
population of the South increased less than two per cent, but the 
Negro population of the rest of the United States increased more than 
fifty-six per cent. The tide of migration is believed to be flowing even 
«more swiftly today. This means simply that unless a better way of 
living together is found, what has essentially been a southern prob- 
lem will rapidly be diffused into a national problem. 

A fourth general observation is that the race problem today is 
inextricably bound up in politics. Once again, this is not a new 
phenomenon. But in the two decades prior to the Supreme Court 
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decisions, race had steadily become less important in southern poli- 
tics. Today it is not only shaping the destinies of candidates, but also 
forging a massive amount of new legislation. And the implication 
for national politics was underscored by the recent manifesto signed 
by southern senators and representatives, with its overtones of a 
major third party movement. 

Still another factor that must be considered is the improvement of 
communications between the South and the non-South. In April, 
1954—leven months after the first Supreme Court decision—I spoke 
to the American Society of Newspaper Editors at the annual Wash- 
ington meeting. The topic: “Press Coverage of the Desegregation 
Story.’ In general, the talk was an indictment of the U.S. press for 
superficial, inadequate and frequently unbalanced coverage of one 
of the biggest domestic stories of the century. To prove the point, | 
cited the fact that only three major newspapers outside the segregated 
states had bothered to send correspondents into the southern region 
to report the developments in the wake of the decision. That indict- 
ment has no validity today. On the contrary, the southern region has 
been literally invaded of late by a huge corps of correspondents. 
Newspapers, magazines, radio and television are carrying to every 
corner of the nation, and indeed of the world, the story of our region’s 
tortured struggle with the great and complex problems growing out 
of the two court decisions. 

Better communication means better understanding. And a part of 
the picture painted by the big magazines and newspapers today is 
the fact that social, cultural and educational factors are important in 
the total race picture. I shall not detail for you the dilemma of the 
white who basically is a law-abiding, God-loving American, who 
would like to see full legal equality for the Negro, but who is con- 
scious of the fact that many southern Negroes are socially, culturally 
and educationally backward. This can largely be explained by the 
system under which the Negro has been forced to live in the South. 
But it is nonetheless a fact, unpleasant though it may be. And it 
helps shape Southern white opinion against mixing the races in the 
public schools at this time. 

Still another general observation is that it has become increasingly 
difficult in recent months for the southern ‘moderate’ to make his 
voice heard. I do not quite know how to define such a man, but in 
general I think of him as the kind of fellow whcse mind is still open 
to facts and opinions on both sides of the issue, and whose emotions 
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are under such good control that he can discuss the issue with his 
neighbours and friends quietly, temperately and with some detach- 
meat. I don’t know how many moderates by this definition are left 
in the South today, but I do know the public forum and the public 
press are largely dominated by those who hold very strong and 
inflexible opinions either for or against segregation. 

So far, I have attempted to give you these broad observations: 

@ That the race problem must be looked at in the context of the 
dynamics of the New South; 

@ That it is an old problem, with new dimensions, one which 
will be with us for a long time; 

@ That it is confused by misunderstandings about rhe court deci- 
sion itself, and by the conviction of many white .-u:herners 
that the court acted illegally; 

@ That the once Solid South has been shattered as far as the race 
issue is concerned; 

@ That what was once a regional dilemma is rapidly becoming a 
national dilemma; 

@ That the race issue is hopelessly intertwined with politics; 

@ That social, cultural and educational distinctions cannot be 
dismissed lightly; 

@ And that it has become increasingly difficult in parts of the 
South to find a middle-ground upon which one can stand. 

To return to my original point, these and other aspects of the race 

problem will surely have some effect in the years to come on educa- 
tion at all levels, and on the broad economic base of the region. 
In the first place, it is difficult, if not impossible, for schools to conduct 
their affairs efficiently in communities where tensions and emotions 
are running high. Beyond that, some of the legislation proposed or 
adopted in parts of the region would substantially change public 
education as we know it, even to the point of abolishing the schools 
if necessary to preserve segregation. All of this may be necessary, and 
it may even be desired by majority opinion in certain states. But it is 
clear that a radical change in our public education system would 
bring on a new set of enormous administrative and instructional 
problems for the. school administrator and the teacher. And there is a 
very real possibility that our children would suffer grievously. 

The possible threat to continued regional economic progress is 

not so clearly defined, but it is there nonetheless. Sylvia Porter is one 
of the best qualified and most respected writers on economic affairs. 
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In yesterday's Charlotte Observer, she wrote of a new fear beginning 
to emerge among industry-minded citizens of the South. Said Miss 
Porter: 

‘Put in simple, yet superlatively significant dollars-and-cents terms, 
it is that the increasingly violent conflict over integration of the 
Negro will, if it continues, seriously set back the plans of industries 
all over America to expand in the move to the South-east. If this 
happens—and it is already starting to happen—then the strong indus- 
trial upsurge upon which the development plans of Charlotte and 
every other leading city in the South are based will fall far short of 
expectations; the South’s great transition from economic colonialism 
to an industrialised, alive, sophisticated society will be shamefully 
slowed; the now bright production-employment-income picture will 
be perceptibly darkened; the profound industrial revolution of the 
South—which just in the last fifteen years has slashed unemployment 
and dramatically raised living standards—will be interrupted.’ 

Miss Porter cites four specific instances of industries which can- 
celled their plans to expand in or move into the South because of race 
tension. And she quotes an official of a leading New York plant 
location concern as saying that ‘at least 20 corporation moving pro- 
jects’ on which he is currently working are ‘being seriously recon- 
sidered in light of the situation in the South’. 

Admittedly, the evidence is far from conclusive. But it is credible. 
Modern industry considers many things when considering a new 
plant site. Prominent among them are political stability, an expand- 
ing consumer market, good schools, good recreational facilities and a 
friendly, free and easy relationship among citizens of the selected 
community. Can the South offer new industry the prospect of politi- 
cal stability, when the atmosphere is so supercharged that a candi- 
date can win election to high office with no qualifications other than 
sturdy lungs and a choice vocabulary of race-baiting phrases? Can 
the South offer new industry the prospect of an expanding consumer 
market when boycotts and counter-boycotts are a constant threat? 
Can the South offer new industry good schools for the children of 
workers, when the total abolition of public education is the trump 
card to be played when all else fails? Can the South offer new industry 
good recreational facilities when parks and playgrounds are being 
shut down to prevent their being used by Negroes? And can the 
South offer new industry the prospect of friendly, free and easy rela- 
tions among citizens of the selected community, when anger, frustra- 
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tion and irresponsibility may, at any moment, give rise to mob action? 

In asking these questions, I do not argue the issue. In the discus- 
sion yesterday afternoon, someone asked whether our region is 
willing and able to provide better education for all of our people. 
There is substantial evidence already of unwillingness, especially if 
the various devices to thwart the Supreme Court decision fail. But it 
is a certainty that the region will not be able to afford better educa- 
tion unless conditions are favourable to the continued expansion of 
our economic base. 

Where does this leave us? Frankly, I don’t know. But I suggest 
that a big part of the job for adult education in the months and years 
ahead is the promotion and encouragement of calm, rational and 
analytical discussion of an issue too frequently determined by 
emotion. 

Yesterday, you spoke of the importance of facts. There are plenty 
of facts available to prove that the wiping out of legal sanctions for 
segregation does not produce the chaos that has so freely been pre- 
dicted by our southern political leaders, Desegregation introduces 
new problems, to be sure. But the problems are not nearly so great in 
retrospect as they are in prospect. 

A major function of adult education, then, is to keep open channels 
of communication within our region so that when the people finally 
decide public policy, they will have weighed all the facts, not merely 
those on one side of the issue. It may be that there is no immediate 
answer to our regional dilemma. A wise and experienced newspaper- 
man suggested to me the other day that we may be making a mistake 
in assuming that there is an answer save time. As an example, he 
cited the world struggle between the East and the West. In the 
segregation issue, he added, we may have an insoluble conflict be- 
tween a moral absolute on the one hand, and 200 years of aesthetics, 
on the other. But I am an optimist. Else I would not continue study- 
ing this question, writing about it, and talking about it. It would be 
much easier to pretend it didn’t exist. I am confident that the genius 
of the American democratic system of government which made this 


. Nation possible, which has seen us through wars and depressions and 


the catastrophes of nature, will carry us through this difficult period. 
My hope and prayer is that the forward progress of our regional 
programmes of educational and economic expansion, upon which 
our future well-being depends, will not be irreparably impaired. 
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REPORT ON ACCOUNT 
by Forrest Alter 


Visiting Librarian and Representative of the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A. to the National Institute of Adult 
Education 


EVERAL years ago following conversations between the 

Secretary of the National Institute of Adult Education and the 

President of the Ford Foundation’s Fund for Adult Education, 
a considerable sum of money was made available to the Institute 
through the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. This money 
was used over a 2-year period for various purposes, among them the 
organisation of a library in the Institute’s London office. The 
NIAE had not only been accumulating a considerable quantity of 
current materials but it had also inherited from its predecessors, the 
British Institute of Adult Education, and the National Foundation 
for Adult Education, as well as from the former World Association 
for Adult Education, a mass of books, periodicals, and pamphlets. 

It was suggested by the Institute’s Secretary that, in the furtherance 
of the international co-operation which it was trusted would result 
from this financial appropriation, it would be a good idea to bring 
over from the States an individual who could represent North 
American interests in adult education and who could serve as 
librarian for the Institute. It was hoped to have this person here by 
September 1st, 1954. Unfortunately that proved impossible. In 1955 I 
was asked to come to London and I started working at the Institute 
on September 15th last year, my main, but not my sole, assignment 
being the organising of the materials described above into a library. 
The job is not yet done, but readers of this journal may be interested 
in knowing about the facilities which are already theirs to use at 
35 Queen Anne Street. 

The Institute’s library is devoted primarily to materials on the 
history, theory, and practice of adult education in the English-speak- 
ing countries. This does not mean that materials on adult education 
in other countries or materials in other languages than English are 
not kept if already in the collection or if received by the Institute. In 
general, the library does not collect textbooks used in adult classes. 

During the past year, my efforts have been devoted mainly to 
building up the collection, aiming at inclusion of practically every 
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book and pamphlet listed in the Select Bibliography of Adult Educa- 
tion in Great Britain and in its supplements, the First and Second 
Handlists of Studies in Adult Education and in the 1953, 1954 
and 1955 Guides to Studies in Adult Education as well as materials 
which will undoubtedly be included in the 1957 Guide to Studies. 
But our holdings are not limited to what is listed in these publications. 
It will be noted that the Bibliography is selective. Although the area 
in which we collect is circumscribed, within that area and with the 
limitations described, we aim at inclusiveness. I have worked com- 
pleting runs of periodicals and at obtaining periodical titles not 
previously held but deemed essential for the library. Over the years, a 
number of books and pamphlets had accumulated which were out- 
side the scope of the library and these plus extra copies of titles 
included in the collection have been offered to other libraries, mainly 
through the British National Book Centre. In general, we aim at 
having two copies of titles which readers might want to borrow so 
that if one copy is loaned another copy is available for use in the 
library. Offering books through the British National Book Centre 
has created credit for us which has enabled the library to obtain many 
titles not previously in the collection as well as second copies of some 
titles already he!d. The library had in it quite a few books published 
in America and { have made it a point to order representative Ameri- 
can titles in the adult education field published during the past five 
years. Several of our regular users who are particularly interested in 
Amevican experiments and practices have made good use of these. 

The Institute’s library is an outlier library of the National Central 
Library and we are asked from time to time to loan material wanted 
by users of libraries elsewhere in the United Kingdom. In return, we 
have ready access to the resources of the nation’s libraries. 

When purchasing new titles, due recognition is taken of the 
existence in London of other specialised libraries whose holdings over- 
lap the subject areas in which the Institute is interested, e.g., the 
libraries of the Workers’ Educational Association and of the Library 
Association. 

At the time that this was written, the Institute’s book holdings 
were catalogued only by author but a subject approach was possible 
by using the Select Bibliography and its supplements and the books 
were shelved according to the classification devised for these joint 
publications of the Institute and the Universities Council for Adult 
Education. By the time this article appears in print, a thorough 
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cataloguing of the book collection should be under way. Once cata- 
logued, the holdings of the National Institute’s library will be fertile 
ground for individuals writing theses, books, or articles on adult 
education. Such persons are welcome now to use the library but may 
have to do some of the sifting of the ground themselves. Anyone 
interested in using the materials which the library holds is, of course, 
always welcome. 

Part of my assignment as Liaison Representative of the Adult + 
Education Association of the U.S.A. to the National Institute of 
Adult Education (England and Wales) has allowed me to get around 
the country quite a bit. Conferences have been a good place to meet 
people and learn about organisations. Conferences such as the Insti- 
tute’s own, and those of the Library Association, Aslib, the WEA, 
the Federation of Film Societies, and the Educational Foundation for 
Visual Aids. I have taken a course offered by the University of 
London’s Department of Extra-Mural Studies in association with the 
London Co-operative Societies’ Joint Education Committee. I have 
made it a point to get to a number of the short-term residential 
colleges for weekend courses, combining the opportunity of seeing 
various parts of the country with meeting English men and women 
and experiencing British adult education in action. Thus I have taken 
courses at Belstead House, Missenden Abbey, Battle of Britain House, 
and Burton Manor. I have attended a conference of tutors from short- 
term residential colleges held at Pendley Manor and a musical house 
party at Little Benslow Hills, headquarters of the Rural Music Schools 
Association. I have seen Fircroft College in action and have paid 
visits to the Percival Guildhouse, William Temple College, the City 
Literary Institute, Goldsmiths College, the Mary Ward Settlement, 
the Department of Adult Education at Hendon Technical College, 
and Lamorby Park Adult Education Centre. This partial listing of 
experience and of places visited reminds me of other activities I wish 
I could find time for and other centres and colleges which I wish I 
could manage to visit. 

How summarise my impressions of such a number and variety of 
institutions and experiences? I still feel too close to it all to be able 
to present such a summary. Perhaps when I get back to the United 
States and look in retrospect and from afar at my months in Britain, 
the totality of my memories will make up a mural as different from 
the album of picture that are in my mind today as that collection is 
different from the kaleidoscopic impression that was formed in my 
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very first days here and which I have been sorting out and adding to 
during the past year. 

An American must accommodate himself not only to different 
customs when he arrives in the British Isles but must add to his 
vocabulary not only new words for familiar things but also learn a 
terminology for concepts that have no exact counterpart in his past 
experience. Thus, he learns to speak of the ‘first floor’ where back 
home he would say ‘second floor’ and instead of the ‘orchestra’ he 
begins to speak of the ‘stalls’; but he also comes across such terms as 
‘responsible bodies’, ‘11-plus’, and ‘secondary modern’ for which 
there are no exact parallels in the United States. What he has been 
used to lumping together as ‘adult education’, he finds he must learn 
to divide into ‘adult education’, ‘further education’, and ‘other further 
education’. And there are the problems of learning to differentiate 
between ‘tutorial’ and ‘extension’ work plus mastering a whole raft 
of abbreviations such as ‘CJAC’, ‘NCLC’, ‘NUTG’, and ‘NASU’, 
to name only a few. There are not only the names of organisations to 
learn, there are also the names of people, living and dead, important 
to adult education in Britain. 

Certainly on the whole I have been most favourably impressed 
by the organisations and the individuals I have come to know here 
and by the enthusiasm and the devotion to the cause of education 
which I have seen. It’s the story that needs to be better known across 
the sea. The co-operative projects of the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education, the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 
and your Institute are aimed at fostering an international exchange 
of information in the field of adult education. The recent publication 
in each of the three organisations’ journals of summaries of the pre- 
vious year’s developments and writings in the other countries, and 
the coming joint publication of A Design for Democracy, 2n abridge- 
ment of the 1979 Report to which R. D. Waller has added a brilliant 
introduction, are examples of this co-operation and attempt to get to 
know one another better. I hope the day will soon come when 
currency restrictions which now hinder travel westward across the 


. Atlantic will be lifted and more adult educators from Britain can 


visit North America to see for themselves what is being done there. 
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VISUAL AIDS IN EXTRAMURAL STUDIES—DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE EXTRAMURAL DEPARTMENT OF SHEFFIELD 
UNIVERSITY 


Extra-mural lectures and courses in Science, Archaeology and Local 
History among others, require adequate illustration. Although many 
internal University Departments have large numbers of 3%” x 3%” 
slides, these, together with the necessary lanterns, are bulky and difficult 
to carry about; and often the material which one requires for adult classes 
is not available. 

Accordingly, in 1951 it was decided to undertake the manufacture of 
2” x 2” slides and to purchase the appropriate projection equipment. Even 
though the slides were made in internal departments they proved to be 
much cheaper than the corresponding 314,” x 314” slides. They were easy 
to use and became so popular that since that time more than 2,000 have 
been made. Because of this increasing demand and because the Depart- 
ment had also acquired additional equipment, including more lanterns 
and slide projectors, a Tape Recorder and an electric gramophone it was 
decided to appoint a full-time technician, whose duties include responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of all equipment and photographic apparatus, 
the manufacture of slides, photographs and photostat copies of documents 
and the operation of equipment at some lectures. 

The appointment was made last year and appropriate accommodation 
was provided. The technician has an office and two dark rooms which are 
very well equipped and contain all necessary photographic equipment 
together with slide cabinets and storage space for ancillary teaching equip- 
ment. The demand for slides (both black and white and coloured) and 
photostat illustrations continues to increase, and the provision of these 
teaching aids is now an integral part of the activities of the Department. 

H. D. TURNER. 


LOCAL STUDIES IN RESIDENCE 


Much of the geographical provision in local studies in University adult 
education is concerned with formal class-room teaching and discussion 
with a few week-end outdoor visits and field studies. Force of circum- 
stances prevent any lengthy work being performed outside the classroom. 

In local geographical studies, field visits are a vital need so that students 
can see and feel the environment and perform small investigations of 
their own. Formal lectures give the necessary background knowledge but 
much of this information fails to come alive without complementary 
studies outdoors. 

For this reason the local studies section of the London University Exten- 
sion Summer School at Wye College in Kent fulfils an important need in 
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the provision of geographical studies. In the 1955 residential course of a 
fortnight’: duration, the time spent indovrs in the lecture room and 
practical studies performed outside were roughly even. The lectures 
served as a background to general principles which could be readily 
applied to problems in the field. 

Thirteen students attended the course and, with one exception, stayed 
for the fortnight. The occupations were varied which led to differing 
approaches to problems in the field and acted as a stimulus to the course 
as a whole. Six of the students were in fact teachers, but none was teaching 
either history or geography. In addition there were three bank clerks, a 
matron, a soldier, a lawyer and an accountant. There were ten men 
students and three women. 

The aim of the course was not to turn the students into historians or 
geographers, but simply to give students, from different walks of life, a 
better understanding of the English countryside. Of all the subject terms, 
‘Local studies’ has perhaps the widest connotation and can embrace many 
different subjects: in this course, the approach was that of historical 
geography. The approach has much to commend it as it deals with the 
landscape as it is at present and history is only used where it explains 
contemporary features. In other words the approach is really an exercise 
in the anatomy of the countryside. The original skeleton is described, its 
development is explained and its various layers are uncovered. 

Wye and Ashford were eminently suitable to compare. The mediaeval 
Wye was the most important town in the area of the Stour valley with 
Ashford subservient to it. Today, after only a few centuries the situation 
has been entirely reversed. Further, Ashford with its New Plan is on the 
brink of great changes. 

Three tutors were concerned at various stages of the field work. A 
general visit was made at the outset to both Ashford and Wye under the 
guidance of two of them who, on the spot, demonstrated the historical 
growth of each town from its original nucleus and advanced reasons for 
its growth and decay, as well as giving an outline of how to date buildings 
and streets. 

In the Wye survey, there was only time for students to prepare land 
utilisation surveys. The intricacies of the mid-nineteenth century Tithe 
Survey and its value as a geographical document were outlined. By dint 
of a good deal of ‘overtime’ including two evenings into the early hours, 
the 1841 Tithe Survey was translated into map form as an 1841 land utilisa- 
‘tion survey. Meanwhile another section of the group had prepared a 
1955 land utilisation map by plotting crops in the parish, ‘field by field’. 
A further section examined and prepared a map from Professor Stamp’s 
land utilisation survey of the 1930’s. Thus, three very instructive compari- 
son maps were constructed which gave a most interesting key to the 
changing economic and agricultural functions of Wye. 
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The work at Ashford was more complicated and individual. Following 
the lecture on Ashford, a number of visits were arranged to some of the 
foremost industries in the town which were attended by the whole courses 
in an effort to get acclimatised to the environment of Ashford: two full 
days were set aside for intensive study: students had then to work indi- 
vidually. The majority visited firms, one student interviewed the Manager 
of the Labour Exchange, another studied the old Log Books of the 
Ashford New Town School, another analysed the transport services in 
the area while the files of the Kentish Express were studied in detail for 
one year to gain further atmosphere. Three students undertook the 
important work of a building classification in the central area of the old 
market town and coloured a 25 inches to one mile map to differentiate 
industrial, commercial and residential buildings. Another important 
assignment was that of discovering the feeling in the town about the 
New Plan for Ashford which threatens to revolutionise both the physical 
and social structure of the town. 

An important aspect of tutorial guidance in these two days was to see 
that each student was not building up a great deal of interesting but 
irrelevant details and missing the main purport of the exercise—a pitfall 
easy to fall into in such circumstances. Students presented their findings 
in discussion and later in map form or in writing. It says much for their 
diligence and care that the task of editing a coherent story of the work 
could be done after the course was completed. 

From a strictly academic point of view, there is nothing strikingly 
original about the Report which was produced. Many local studies have 
been carried out on similar lines. But that so much could be successfully 
achieved by students, not specifically trained in either history or geography, 
in the short compass of a fortnight is notable. The work performed is a 
contribution to the writings on Ashford and Wye and can form a useful 
source of reference. 

The students did not only gain a great deal from their own individual 
pieces of research: the Report of the whole group has helped them gain 
an overall picture. A number have begun making notes on their home 
areas on lines suggested in the course. At the very least, the student will 
return home able to see town and country with a much more analytical 
and understanding eye. Cc. F. A, WILMOT. 


ADULT EDUCATION NOTES* 


Public library reports for 1954-55 record a quite remarkable degree of 
success in the field of adult education. Almost all types of activity in almost 
all types of area have been well supported. This is true even of the public 


* Reprinted with permission from The Library Association Record. 
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lecture, which had seemed to be declining in popularity during recent 
years, and which appears by its nature to appeal to the sort of audience 
most likely to prefer television and other rival attractions. At Glasgow 
seven lectures on literature were given, each dealing with the literature of 
one country, and the total attendances numbered 593. Holborn on several 
occasions had to turn people away, and when Leonard Cottrell lectured 
on “The romance of ancient Egypt’ this happened to so many people that 
the lecture was repeated, with the result that even more had to be turned 
away on the second occasion than on the first. Lectures at Gloucester also 
attracted large audiences, and so did those at Battersea, whose librarian 
comments: 


‘Posters announcing that well-known speakers are to appear in person bring many 
people to the building who would otherwise never enter it, and help to make the 
library service in general better known to the public. Even the lesser known lecturers 
are selected for being expert in some subject of interest to many people, and there are 
a number of regular attenders who know they can rely on an entertaining and well- 
spent evening once a fortnight throughout the winter months.’ 


This is excellent advice. Big names will nearly always attract crowds, but 
there are not enough big names to fill all lecture programmes, and it helps 
greatly if a nucleus of regular attenders can be relied on; people will not, 
however, come regularly if topics of lectures are too diverse, or have a very 
limited appeal, or have the air of being given free by a speaker who wants 
to sell something or publicise something. 

Discussion groups and courses were also, on the whole, successful, but 
here it is not so easy to say what is success. Luton, for instance, arranged 
during the autumn a course of six lectures on astronomy, and the average 
attendance at each was 110; during the spring a more advanced course on 
‘Modern science’ was arranged, and attendance averaged 32. Both these 
results can reasonably be called successful, but which policy should have 
been followed in the spring: to keep large attendances at a popular course, 
or to do work on a higher level with a smaller number of students? To 
answer this question would involve considering the whole purpose of 
library work in this field. Film shows seem to have been fewer than usual, 
the competition of television being presumably the chief reason, but 
Mansfield reports good attendances at them. Recitals of gramophone 
records brought, for the most part, small but appreciative audiences. 


Lecture halls have again been very well used. 


The reports of Dudley and Swindon, with their very wide range of 
activities, are in a class of their own. Dudley continued to make a guaran- 
tee of £450 to the City of Birmingham Symphony Orchestra, which gave 
three reasonably well attended concerts in Dudley, at one of which a work 
by a local composer had a favourable reception. The Midland Theatre 
Company in its ninth season at the Arts Centre presented Macbeth, Arms 
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and the man, and the first stage production in this country of The Queen 
and the rebels, by the modern Italian dramatist Ugo Betti. It is interesting 
to note that The Queen and the rebels had the best attendances of the 
season. Swindon also produced Macbeth, which was well attended, and 
arranged monthly concerts. The numerous discussion groups and societies 
sponsored by the library had full programmes, and a new and very success- 
ful Geological Society was formed. The drama section of the Poetry Circle 
has now formed its own completely independent group, and as a result a 
new drama society, the Poetry Circle Players, has joined the amateur 
movement in Swindon. 

Many libraries report loans of books to adult classes, and the critical 
points which have so often been made in the past are made again. Tutors 
do not send their lists in early enough. Not all loans are recorded. Not 
enough use is made of the books. But have the librarians who make these 
points in their annual reports (which are unlikely to be read by tutors), 
tried making them to tutors or organisers of classes? Perhaps they have, 
but if so, one would expect the criticisms to be followed by some account of 
the answers given. It is more likely that no such approach has been made, 
and if so, that is a pity. To spend resources and staff time on supplying 
books to classes, yet not to maintain close relations with those who will use 
the books, is to spoil the ship for a ha’porth of tar. The sort of point which 
might be missed in this way is indicated by an interesting comment in the 
Wiltshire report. Requests from WEA classes have been fewer than in 
previous years, as many of the classes are now University Tutorial Groups 
which are supplied by the Bristol University Extra-Mural Library. In other 
words, the falling off in demand is a sign not of failure but of success. It is 
easy to imagine the depressing sort of comment which might have been 
made by a librarian less in touch with local extra-mural and WEA 
organisers. 

Some adult classes are still very short of books, the more so as financial 
restrictions continue to hamper the development of university extra-mural 
libraries. The Ministry’s restrictions on grants for adult education, which 
seemed last year about to be relaxed, have only been very slightly eased, 
permitting a little more flexibility but no expansion. Most universities now 
have extra-mural libraries, but few are able to spend enough on them. 
This gives added interest to the enquiry into the supply of books to adult 
classes which has been organised by the National Central Library, and is 
still in progress; it is to be hoped that the report, when it appears, will act 
as a stimulus to the Ministry, universities and local authorities. But it 
would be a gain if this national enquiry were supplemented by local dis- 
cussions of the problems involved. For instance, a meeting at which 
librarians made the sort of criticisms of tutors and students mentioned 
above, and representative tutors tried to answer them, might be worth 
including in the programme of an L.A. Branch. E. P. PRICHARD. 
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TELEVISION GROUP VIEWING* 


Television group viewing schemes have now been established in France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Belgium and Holland. When our French friends 
learned that the NFCA had sponsored a National Advisory Committee 
for Television Group Viewing in this country they were surprised and 
pleased. Surprised that in a country where there were more private listen- 
ing sets than in any country in Europe we had decided on this difficult 
step and pleased because it was felt it indicated a realisation of the socio- 
logical and educational importance of television, a fact which was already 
fully appreciated in France where the impact of group viewing, particu- 
larly in the rural areas has been considerable. 

Some experience had already been gained in England of group viewing, 
and for three years Tom Monks, who is Honorary Secretary of the newly 
formed committee, has been interested as a Youth Officer in initiating 
experiments in Youth Clubs. Community Centres and Youth Clubs are 
obvious places where such experiments should be made. They are centres 
where people already meet socially and informally and their educational 
purpose is not narrowly defined. They see the possibility of educational 
development and perscnal enrichment starting from any point of interest. 
There is little question of the overwhelming interest in television and cf 
the need to understand and use this addition to our commion experience. 

The committee, unofficial and advisory, which has been formed, in- 
cludes people of various experiences and provides links with the BBC, 
ITV, the Ministry of Education, the Nuffield Foundation Television 
Research Group, the National Institute of Adult Education and with 
Educational Centres, both residential and non-residential, as well as Com- 
munity Centres and Youth Clubs. The intention of the committee was to 
initiate a limited number of viewing groups each with a local committee 
to advise, record and report. To establish the scheme a number of diffi- 
culties had to be overcome. Among the major problems are: 

1. Sets. Some Centres already possess television sets, but others have 
to acquire them. Fortunately G.B. Equipments Ltd. were able to place a 
number of sets at the disposal of the committee at about one-third of the 
retail cost. These had wide viewing screens 4 ft. by 3 ft., ideal for group 
viewing. They have nearly all now been purchased and arrangements are 
being made for servicing the sets in use. 

2. Programmes. Although informal viewing may take place spon- 
taneously, the planning of more formal groups and of after-activity 
requires advance knowledge of programme details. There are restrictions 
on advance publication of programmes and there are in television practical 
difficulties which make it less easy to know exactly the form some pro- 
grammes will take, It had been possible, however, for the committee with 


* Reprinted with permission from Community News Bulletin, Spring 1956, No. 31. 
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the co-operation of the BBC to issue information about three weeks in 
advance of some programmes and it is hoped that longer notice will be 
given so that a more satisfactory programme bulletin will be available. 
The kind of information which is given in ‘Listen and Learn’ for sound 
broadcasting would be invaluable. 

3. Group Organisation. The best use of the current programme can 
only be discovered by experience, but it is clear that it requires imagina- 
tion and organisation. The committee has issued notes for the guidance 
of organisers and no doubt these notes will be amended as experience 
grows. Group Viewing demonstrations are being arranged for the CA 
residential Courses to be held at Cirencester, Attingham and Lambton 
Castle. A week-end residential course for organisers will be held at 
Wansfell Education Centre, Theydon Bois, Essex, on November 23rd, 
24th and 25th, when, it is hoped, one of the sessions will be a visit to a 
television studio. 

Television is a part of our experience which must have far reaching 
results on our social life, our culture, and our political future. Here is an 
opportunity for Community Associations to show the real importance they 
attach to their educational purpose which goes far beyond the arrange- 
ment of the stereotyped forms of group and classes. Television is uniquely 
the medium for the organisation which appreciates the social, the enter- 
tainment and the educational aspects of doing things together. 

Further information about suitable television sets, notes for organisers 
and programmes material can be obtained by writing to Tom Monks, 
Honorary Secretary, Television Group Viewing Scheme, NFCA, 26 Bed- 
ford Square, London, W.C.1. 


“WIDENING HORIZONS’ 


In December, 1954, the East Riding Beverley Technical Institute, in 
conjunction with the Adult Education Department of Hull University, 
organised a week-end residential course for a group of foremen at Wrea 
Head College, Scarborough, by the courtesy of the North Riding Educa- 
tion Committee. These men had been attending a weekly series of lecture- 
discussions on Foremanship and the week-end course was designed to 
provide an intensive study of certain aspects of the industrial scene. To 
many of them, this was their first experience of community living and 
learning, and they were so impressed that they urged upon the Principal 
that he should devise some means whereby apprentices in the Beverley 
factories could share the same experience. 

The foremen were greatly impressed with the gracious living which 
one enjoys in this beautifully appointed house, which happily is still 
furnished as it was when it served as a home to the donor, and which, 
moreover, will only accommodate some twenty students so that the atmo- 
sphere is rather that of a large family party than of an institution. 
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A draft course of lecture-discussions under the title of “Widening Hori- 
zons’ was prepared and discussed with the Head of the Department of 
Adult Education, Hull University, and with representative employers, 
trades-union officials and officers of the East Riding Education Commit- 
tee. The pattern for the course as finally agreed has now been followed 
for two years. It is not without significance that the programme has been 
discussed with the students who attended, and they have enthusiastically 
commended it although they have made valuable suggestions with regard 
to the time table. 

The lecture-discussions are conducted, in the main, by University lec- 
turers, many of whom spend one or two days with the apprentices, and 
contribute much to the social education of the lads by so doing. One 
University lecturer attends for the whole four days and acts as chairman, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that much of our success is due to his 


personality. 


The programme of lecture-discussions for the course is: 


Monday: 2.30 p.m.- 3.30 p.m. “The World Situation and Our- 
selves.’ (Univ.) 
4.00 p.m.- 5.15 p.m. Discussion. 
7.00 p.m.- 9.00 p.m. “The Physical Nature of the Uni- 
verse.’ (Univ.) 
Tuesday: g-I5 a.m.-10.45 a.m. ‘Atomic Energy.’ (Univ.) 
11.15 a.m.-12.45 p.m. “The Weather.’ (BTI.) 
2.15 p.m.- 3.15 p.m. ‘Religion in our Daily Life.’ 
(BTI.) 
3-45 p-m.- 5.15 p.m. Discussion. 
7.00 p.m.- 9.00 p.m. ‘Beverley through the Ages.’ 
(Univ.) 
Wednesday: 9.15 a.m.-11.00 a.m. “The Meaning of Economics and 
its importance for us.’ (Univ.) 
11.15 a.m.-12.45 p.m. ‘Light-weight Camping and 
Canoeing.’ (BTI.) 
2.15 p-m.- 5.15 p.m. “The World of Fields and Lanes.’ 
(Univ.) 
6.30 p.m.- 9.00 p.m. ‘How to enjoy Drama.’ (Univ.) 
Thursday: 9-15 a.m.-10.45 a.m. “The Enjoyment of Music and 
Music Making.’ (Univ.) 
11.15 a.m.-12.30 p.m. ‘Sea Shore Life.’ (Univ.) 
1.45 p.m.- 3.00 p.m. ‘Outing--The Sea Shore.’ (Univ.) 
3-30 p.m.- 5.30 p.m. ‘How to Look at Pictures.’ (Univ.) 


The lectures indicated by (Univ.) were provided by the University and 
those marked (BTT) by the Education Committee. It will be seen that there 
was a judicious blending of lecture-discussions and practical activities. 


Sa 
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The students are drawn from a local shipyard, a tannery and from 
light engineering firms, and are usually in the final year of their appren- 
ticeship. The educational background of the majority, is a secondary 
modern school, followed by vocational classes in the Beverley Technical 
Institute. The course is designed to provide a corrective to the necessarily 
restricted content of examination syllabuses, and it is hoped that the 
mental horizons of students will be widened so that as adults they will turn 
to activities providing intellectual and spiritual stimuli. The social educa- 
tion gained through living in beautiful surroundings and sharing 
experiences with adults distinguished in various fields of study is of para- 
mount importance. There can be no doubt that most lads in industry need 
help and practice in establishing good and easy relations with others. 

Of course, we know that in the short time available we cannot do more 
than suggest certain fields of study that are available once the incubus of 
examinations has been shed. We shall look with interest for the enrolment 
of these young men in the ‘liberal’ courses which are provided in the 
Institute. 

Some of the aims of the course are best achieved in the dining room 
where family service is practised. The tables seat eight persons and it is 
a rule that not more than six students may sit at one table, thus reserving 
two seats for lecturers and visitors. One lad acts as host at each table for a 
meal and must then move to another table for subsequent meals so that 
there is a constant interchange of personnel. 

Lecture notes are compiled by the Principal and his colleagues, and 
subsequently circularised to the students and their employers as a perma- 
nent souvenir of the course. The mechanics of making notes is to some 
extent beyond the capacity of the lads, and we think it better that they 
should give their whole attention to the lecture, the subject-matter of 
which is almost certainly novel to them. 

The motto of the course is: 

‘I keep six honest serving men, 

They taught me all I know, 

Their names are What and Why and When, 
And How and Where and Who.’ 

Some of the questions put to lecturers suggests that the motto is per- 
tinent, e.g.: 

‘Do you think that there will be a United States of Europe?’ — ‘How 
does the political set-up in South America, particularly in the Argentine, 
affect us?’ — ‘Is space travel possible?’ — ‘If you are asked to nominate 
six Modern Saints—who would they be and why?’ — ‘Is peaceful co- 
existence possible?’ — “Why do you flatter God so much in your prayers?’ 
— ‘Is drifting around from job to job as bad as many people seem to 
think?’ — ‘What religious principles can be invoked to check prostitu- 
tion and similar social evils?’ — ‘How would you justify pay differen- 
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tials?” — “What is the Communist approach to economics?’ — ‘Where does 
Capital Investment come from?’ — ‘What is management?’ — “Why is 
modern art so difficult?’ — ‘Can the expenditure on large-scale advertising 
be justified?’ 

Whatever success has attended this venture is due to the house in 
which it is held, the whole-hearted co-operation of the Adult Education 
Department of Hull University, the enlightenment of local employers, 
and the readiness with which visitors have entered into the spirit of the 
venture and have conveyed a feeling to the lads that they have significance 
as persons. Nor should it be forgotten, that the idea came from the fore- 
men without whose acceptance of the scheme and the consequent disrup- 
tion of their working groups, the best intentioned employers might have 
found it difficult to release their lads. 

A few copies of the brochure circulated to members of the course are 
still available and may be obtained upon application to the Principal, 
Beverley Technical Institute, Beverley, Yorkshire. 


RUSKIN COLLEGE 


The Governing Body of Ruskin College announce that Mr John 
Ennals, M.A., has been appointed General Secretary of Ruskin College in 
succession to Mr Ferdie Smith. As General Secretary of the World Federa- 
tion of United Nations Associations since 1946 Mr Ennals has been actively 
engaged in adult education in international affairs. Before serving in the 
Intelligence Corps during the war he was at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
having won an open scholarship from Queen Mary’s Grammar School, at 
Walsall. He stood as Parliamentary Candidate for Walsall South in the 
General Election of 1955. 
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LIFE SINCE 1900, Charles Furth. (George Allen & Unwin, 15s.) 
THE POST-WAR DECADE, ]. Hampden Jackson. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 

These two books together provide the studious general reader with a 
remarkably useful history of modern times. Mr Furth’s main concern is 
with the extraordinary social changes in our own society during the 
present century, while Mr Hampden Jackson attempts a survey of the 
whole world, area by area, in the ten years after 1945. There is some 
overlapping in the material, but the two books are largely complementary. 
One describes and approves of our own progress in industry and the 
pursuit of social justice, while the other shows that it is inevitable that 
large, strange and distant parts of the earth should wish to copy our 
example. 

‘Life since 1900’ contains some excellent sketches of particular periods, 
especially the years before each world war. These passages owe much 
to other writers (such as Masterman and Dangerfield for the period 
before 1914) but the debt is freely acknowledged and the resulting 
pictures are most successful. Social and economic conditions are not 
Mr Furth’s only concern, and political and international history are 
added in a skilful combination of narrative and comparative methods. 
It is a pity that there are some lapses of style, a quite excessive use of 
the dash in punctuation, and some fantastic Christian names ascribed 
in the index to people correctly named in the text. 

In the second of these books Mr Hampden Jackson has provided us 
with the carefully planned, reasonably objective, wide survey we have 
come to expect of him. Most of the space is devoted to two main sections, 
one on the rivalry of the United States and the Soviet Union and the 
other on ‘the nationalist movement for independence in countries which 
were dominated politically or financially by the white man’. Into this 
scheme there is packed a vast assortment of information and comment 
on the years 1945-1955. “The Post-War Decade’ ends with a shorter 
section on the domestic affairs of the two greatest powers and of the 
United Kingdom. If any reader finds the nine pages on Britain too little, 
he can supplement his information from Mr Furth’s book, which also 
contains references to other sources. $.P. 


THE PERKINS LECTURES (Fund for Adult Education, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, 1956). 

These three lectures, the third annual series sponsored by F.A.E. and 
this year by Professor Dexter Perkins of Cornell are published under the 
title: Popular Government and Foreign Policy. \t is an enthralling if 
baffling subject, and the first lecture opens with a defence of popular 
government to warm the heart of the democrat. 
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‘The best wisdom,’ says Professor Perkins, ‘is to be found in the collectivity, 
not because any member of the collectivity is himself as wise or as well-informed 
or as disinterested as some notable individuals may be, but because the reconcilia- 
tion of all the wills, the aspirations and the interests of all, even the prejudices 
of all, provides a more solid and enduring basis of action than the will, the 
aspiration and the interest of any individual or any class.’ 

Public opinion is notoriously difficult to measure and explain, and in 
the United States where a great variety of background and interest 
engenders many cross-currents, it is particularly hard to assess. Never- 
theless, it is a pity that Professor Perkins makes no attempt to show how 
the wills, aspirations and interests of the collectivity are reconciled or 
how they exert influence upon foreign policy. We are given to understand 
that American public opinion is unanimous except when it is ruffled by 
‘the antics of a McCarthy or the dissent of a Senator Knowland’ or 
where the ‘realism’ of American dealings with the Pétain government 
were opposed by ‘a small number of “liberal” intellectuals’. (A less well- 
mannered person might have said: ‘egg-heads’.) One instance is given 
of the shaping of public opinion by those who formulate foreign policy. 
Woodrow Wilson’s appeal in 1917 to the moral sense rather than to the 
reason of his countrymen is defended because it had the desired result 
of bringing them into the war. ‘Is it not better to be right for the wrong 
reasons than not to be right at all?’ Perhaps, but it is an odd instance of 
the author’s view that popular government is a superior instrument of 
foreign policy. It might be fair to say that he illustrates his thesis rather 
than proves it. 

The lectures are, in fact, an apology for American foreign policy from 
1914-1929 (Lecture I) from 1930 to 1955 (Lecture II) with some general 
comments and pointers for the future (Lecture III). Most readers will 
concede that the foreign policy of the United States over the last forty 
years has been immeasurably preferable to that of the authoritarian 
states, while jibbing over some points of detail. (Did the whole question 
of war debts disappear after the Depression? Was the munitions investi- 
gation of 1934-5 a public monstrosity?) The Russians (‘calculating’) are 
preferred to the Nazis (‘paranoic’) but are no more sympathically treated. 
There is considerable complacency on the American record in imperial- 
ism but some doubt as to the wisdom of her Far Eastern policy. 

In the final lecture a balance is struck between the assets and liabilities 
of popular government as an influence in American foreign policy. 
_ Among the former are the better-informed character of American public 
opinion since about 1947, the benefits of bipartisanship, the increased 
power of the Executive and the comparative stability of the economy. 
Among the latter are tendencies to talk too much, to be emotional and 
to be too rigid. Some critics may feel that these are conspicuous 
characteristics of the present Secretary of State and so as much likely to 
be found in ‘notable individuals’ as in the collectivity. 
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The lectures would make a very good starting point for discussion 
in an adult class. ELIZABETH MONKHOUSE. 


CINE CAMERA SECRETS, by Laurence Mallory. (Elliot Right Way Books, 
1956. Pp. 123. 6s.) 

Here and there groups of adventurous adult students are making 
films. If people entering such courses have never used a motion picture 
camera before, this book will provide them with a simple introduction 
to the technique of shooting a film. But there are no secrets revealed here, 
unless one considers the most elementary facts that one learns as being 
hitherto secrets. Those purchasing books for libraries such as are located 
in the short-term residential colleges will want to invest in something a 
bit more technical for this is far from a substantial work. There are illustra- 
tions and an overly chatty style of writing. F.A. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN PEOPLE, by Janet Penrose Trevelyan: 
revised edition with an epilogue by D. Mack Smith. (George 
Allen Unwin.) 


A HISTORY OF EARLY MEDIEVAL EUROPE, by Margaret Deanesly. 
(Methuen, 30s.) 

Mrs Trevelyan’s Short History of the Italian People, first published 
in 1920, now appears in a fourth edition, revised and with an epilogue by 
Mr Mack Smith, for whose Cavour and Garibaldi we have had recent 
cause to be grateful. It seems curious that Italy, a country which has 
attracted in abundant measure the ‘platonic friendship of England’, and 
a country whose story is so endlessly fascinating, has provoked few 
English writers to attempt its general history; this new edition of Mrs 
Trevelyan’s book is therefore welcome. It is, as Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan says in a foreword, a political, not a social, history—indeed it 
is scarcely a history of the Italian people, for they have made few appear- 
ances in the long, dramatic struggle for power, in which the principal 
parts have been played by the autocrats, native or foreign, aristocrats, 
oligarchs and ecclesiastics who have held sway in the Italian peninsula. 

Much falls outside the scope of this short, political history and, when 
Mrs Trevelyan, in her last chapter, poses the question: ‘Has United 
Italy proved worthy of the giants who fashioned her?’ one feels tempted 
to throw on to the balance, in the opposite pan from Mussolini and 
others of that kidney, the recent Italian achievement in films, in elegantly 
shaped motor-cars, in architecture, and in pretty dresses—the latter-day 
counterpart, perhaps, of the masterpieces that Raphael and Leonardo, 
Monteverdi and Dante created whilst the statesmen quarrelled over 
political mastery? 
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In the period with which Professor Deanesly deals the pursuit of 
political power had not achieved the degree of sophisticated efficiency 
which provides Mrs Trevelyan with most of the material for her story. 
Her History of Early Medieval Europe has room for exhibiting not only 
the ‘political backbone’ but also ‘the ancestry of (Europe’s) culture and 
institutions’. 

As in other books in this series, the history of Britain is in general 
omitted. For later periods the omission is no doubt justified: for these 
early centuries it seems arbitrary, and one could wish that Professor 
Deanesly had had the opportunity of showing more fully the relationship 
of Britain with the rest of Europe, both in giving and receiving, between 
the Adventus Saxonum and the Danish settlement in England. However, 
it is ungenerous to cavil at omissions when so much has been included. 
In her preface, Professor Deanesly refers to the temptation, in dealing 
with so wide a subject, for the author’s own interests to receive dispro- 
portionately full treatment; it can only be said that her readers are likely, 
in the main, to share her interests, and to be grateful that she has found 
room for such things as early Christian music, the writing of the 
Scandinavians and the Goths, musical notation, and Islamic art, as well 
as more conventional political history. F.W.J. 


ON THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF MIND, by Edward Glover, M.D. 
(Imago Publishing Co. Ltd., 453.) 


Dr Glover is a recognised authority on psychoanalysis and has long 
been one of the most lucid exponents of theoretical problems. By the 
publication of collected papers under the title ‘On the Early Development 
of Mind’, Dr Glover has rendered a major service to undergraduate and 
adult students of psychology, who often find the acquisition of even the 
most rudimentary knowledge of psychoanalytic theory the most difficult 
task in their studies. 

In this book the student will find the most important concepts explained, 
and explored from a variety of angles. The papers are arranged in 
chronological order, and though covering a wide range and written during 
a period of thirty years (1927-1954) cohesion and continuity are provided 
by the actual theme—the early development of mind. 

The brief annotations preceding each paper, indicating modifications 
in theory which have occured since the paper was written, are of immense 
value as they relieve the student of the arduous and often discouraging 
task of establishing which, of apparently contradictory views, are to be 
ascribed to the writer. The book is easily readable as a whole, but each 
paper can profitably be referred to in isolation. 

Unless they consider the search through journals of educational value in 
itself students will welcome the publication of ‘On the Early Development 
of Mind’. It should be in every library of psychoanalytic literature. A.a. 
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NATIONALISM IN COLONIAL AFRICA, by Thomas Hodgkin. (Frederick 
Muller Ltd., pp. 190, 10s. 6d.) 

Colonial affairs find their way into the syllabuses for adult classes much 
more often these days and reading lists present a problem to the tutor. 
The rate of change has been so great in some areas that reading matter 
quickly becomes of historical interest only; dangerously so, because it is 
deceptively recent. It is none-the-less useful to have this summary by 
Thomas Hodgkin, of the policies of the different European powers in 
Africa in regard to their colonial responsibilities and somewhat more 
fully, the description of the institutions and leadership of African 
nationalities in all parts of colonial Africa. The author’s references to 
specialised academic studies in English and other languages will be appre- 
ciated by many tutors for the book itself does not claim to be other than 
‘prolegomena’, to a study of African nationalism. 

For the class reading list however, one does have a doubt about many 
of the books which set out to be a rapid survey of a large field. The 
author refers to the work of the Hammonds in describing the setting of 
the Chartist movement and what is wanted for the class is the sort of 
picture of the African new towns, a description of the new-type organisa- 
tions at work, such as made the work of the Hammonds and the Webbs 
on the English scene stimulating to adult students as well as informative. 

It may be that the scene is too confused yet for such an appraisal 
but in default of this a series of localised detailed studies of present day 
African society and its institutions is badly wanted. I find my classes like 
and read such works, preferring them to the general survey with its 
crowding of names and its inevitable allusiveness. They have a feeling, 
too, that they are drawing their own conclusions from the material and 
not receiving ready made ones. E.K.H. 


SEXUAL OFFENDERS AND SOCIAL PUNISHMENT, by Dr D. S. Bailey (Ed.). 
(Church Information Board, 6s. 6d.) 

Dr Sherwin Bailey, Study Secretary of the Church of England Moral 
Welfare Council, has brought together in this book the evidence sub- 
mitted by the Council to the Departmental Committee on Homosexual 
Offences and Prostitution, together with other material relating to the 
subject. Dr Bailey’s own researches and studies have obviously contri- 
buted much of the material and he was the author of the Evidence and 
Memorandum submitted to the Wolfenden Committee and of two 
valuable appendices, one dealing with the homosexual and Christian 
Morals including an historical study of the Western Christian attitude 
and the other with the pastoral treatment of the homosexual. The whole 
stands as an impressive piece of writing, remarkable for its scholarship 
and clarity and for its courage, fairness and human understanding. One 
of the useful services it performs for the ordinary person who is inclined 
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to shy away from the subject altogether, is to define terms which still 
appear in legal language but which have passed out of everyday conversa- 
tion and thus it provides a means of communication through which a 
rational discussion can proceed. Moreover, and this is fundamental to 
any understanding of the problem of homosexuality, it emphasises that 
homosexuality is in no sense a kind of conduct but denotes a condition 
in male or female. The psychological and other causes of the condition 
are examined but it is pointed out that ‘the condition is itself morally 
neutral but it may (though it does not always) find expression in homo- 
sexual acts upon which a moral judgment must be passed’. 

It is argued that it is not the function of the State and the law to consti- 
tute themselves the guardians of private morality but that it is the duty of 
the State to define those acts which constitute offences against public 
morality. In the examination of the distinction between private and public 
morality, the authors point out what they regard as present injustices 
and anomalies both in the treatment of homosexual offences and prostitu- 
tion and they make valuable recommendations for the amendment of 
the law. 

As well, however, as drawing attention to conditions which involve 
treatment and to offences which require justice, it is not the least 
important part of this book to emphasise that the prevalence of sexual 
offences, whether of male or female or whether homosexual or hetero- 
sexual, are symptoms of social disease for which the only cure is sound 
education in matters of sex, marriage and family life. One cannot do 
better than quote Dr Bailey’s statement of three points for which he 
asks consideration. 


‘1. Whatever other causes they may have, there is general agreement 
that both the homosexual condition (which may lead to homosexual 
practices) and a disposition towards the life of prostitution are often 
due to failures in marriage and in parental care. If any diminution 
of these evils is to be secured in this country, men and women must 
be taught to take more seriously the responsibilities of marriage and 
parenthood. Nothing is better calculated to promote this end than 
the approbation by society of the Christian standard of permanent 
marriage; hence we would plead that the fullest recognition and 
support should be given to all Church or public organisations con- 
cerned with education for marriage and family life, and that the 
question of divorce should be treated with a new sense of responsi- 
bility by the community as a whole. 


2. In regard to homosexuality, it is evident that there is need for much 
research into the condition and its causes, and we hope that measures 
will be taken to facilitate this. Furthermore, education alone can 

remove the irrational prejudice which persists in some quarters 
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against those handicapped by inversion, and can ensure that offenders 
are given reasonable opportunity to re-establish themselves as useful 
members of society. Here, too, much might be achieved by the 
dispelling of ignorance. 

Perhaps prostitution shows up most clearly the need for education. 
Study of the subject in both its historical and its contemporary aspects 
leaves one in no doubt that nothing less than a revolution in our 
ideas of “sex” is required before the problem can be handled with 
any success. The greatest single obstacle to the re-education of the 
public is the modern cheapening and commercialisation of “sex”, 
for which certain sections of the Press, and the cinema and advertising 
industries, must bear a large and very grave responsibility. Not 
only have they a debasing influence, but they contrive to maintain 
upon the male sex a constant yet often imperceptible pressure of 
venereal stimulation which cannot but conduce to an unhealthy 
sexual life im the nation.’ 

It will be clear, one hopes, that this is a book which all those who are 
concerned with social education—teachers, youth leaders, Community 
Centre Wardens, group workers of all kinds—should read. 

F. MILLIGAN, 


TELEVISION AND TELE-CLUBS IN RURAL COMMUNITIES; AN EXPERIMENT IN 
FRANCE, by Roger Louis and Joseph Rovan. (UNESCO 
Reports and Papers on Mass Communication, July 1955, No. 
16. 23 p. HMSO, 2s.) 


TELEVISION AND RURAL ADULT EDUCATION, by Joffre Dumazedier 
assisted by A. Kedros and B. Sylwan. (UNESCO Studies on 
Press, Film and Radio in the World Today, 1956. 276 p. 
HMSO, 21s.) 

Basically these two works cover the same subject: the remarkable 
adult education work being carried on in French villages through the 
medium of tele-clubs which meet in schoolhouses several evenings a 
week under the leadership of a local teacher to watch television together 
and then, usually, discuss the programmes. Although the Louis and 
Rovan study was actually published before Dumazedier’s larger report, 
the former is the better introduction for the reader with limited time 
and includes material on work done in the year after the experiment 
which was carried on in 195354 which Dumazedier analyses in great 
detail. 

Realising that the populations of economically undeveloped countries 
would not be able to purchase television sets for individual viewing, 
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UNESCO’s General Conference in 1952 approved a project for experi- 
mentation ‘in the use of television for adult education and in the organisa- 
tion of collective viewing’. France, with its tele-clubs already in existence, 
was quite willing to co-operate, and Dumazedier reports on the psycho- 
sociological survey carried on in connection with a series of 13 programmes 
aimed at rural groups, with the central theme of ‘the modernisation of 
work on the land, and the technical, economic, social and human con- 
ditions involved’. 

Those who scoff at the educational possibilities of television might well 
read this study. Television producers interested in improving the content 
and effectiveness of their programmes will find the Dumazedier report 
rewarding reading with its practical suggestions on various methods of 
presentation. 


Television has provided rural audiences in France with relaxation 
and diversion and Dumazedier points out that this has been a valuable 
contribution to a group of people with limited recreational opportunities 
for recreational programmes fulfilling ‘the two chief functions of leisure’. 
Television has also provided a link with modern civilisation for country 
people so that they feel less cut off from life in the towns. Furthermore, 
it has introduced them to the cinema, to the theatre, and to discussion 
among themselves. The educational effect of discussion can be consider- 
able, once the ice has been broken. Leaders of popular education in France 
have found that television programmes, especially those dealing with 
immediate problems of the viewers, provide opportunities for self- 
expression through discussion and can effect changes in attitude leading 
to co-operation and action. Adult educators have never reached more 
than a small part of the population. Television and group viewing increase 
the possibility of reaching a-larger audience. 

Well illustrated and with ample graphs and tables to satisfy the 
statistically-minded, the Dumazedier report is marred by typographical 
errors and a translation which varies in quality. It would be interesting 
to know how UNESCO handles a translation into English. Are chapters 
farmed out to a staff of translators? That would appear to be the case 
with this publication which was written in French. For example, quoted 
reports of viewers’ reactions, as given in the text and in tables elsewhere 
in the book, have the same meaning but different wording. If this is 
so, perhaps it accounts for the over-simplification of the section on adult 


‘education in the General Introduction. Particularly hard to forgive is 


the apparent ignorance on the part of the survey team of experiments 
carried out in America since Charles A. Siepman’s Television and 
Education in the United States was written for UNESCO. 

It is interesting to find that Roger Louis (the founder of the first 
tele-club in France and now devoting all his time to the production of 
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adult education telecasts for rural communities) and Joseph Rovan (an 
adult education expert) stress the problems of sets, programmes, and 
group organisation, problems cited in the short report from the National 
Adviscry Committee on Group Television Viewing which appears in 
Notes from the Field in this issue. The British committee is keenly aware 
of the activities of French tele-clubs and exchanges publications with its 
counterpart, the Union Francaise des Ocuvres Laiques d’Education par 
V’Image et le Son. 

We look forward, when more experience has been gained, to fuller 
reports on group television viewing in Britain. Perhaps UNESCO would 
eventually be interested in publishing a report on the work done here. 

F.A. 


THE CLERK OF OXFORD'S TALE, by Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited with notes 
and introduction by Marjorie M. Barber. (Macmillan, 3s. 4d.) 


THE APPLE CART, by Bernard Shaw; canpipa, by Bernard Shaw, with 
an introduction and notes by 4. C. Ward. (Longmans, 
Green, 4s. gd.) 

Shaw’s worst fears (or secret hopes) have been justified, for having 
been ‘done’ as a set book by school-boys and girls for some years he 
has now been accorded full text-book honours with Introduction, Notes 
and, for Candida, Glossary (of Cockney words): so does the secular, 
almost forbidden reading of one generation find its way into the orthodox 
canon. One feels Chaucer might permit himself a gentle smile at Shaw’s 
discomfiture as their works tumble out of the schoolbag together. 

The Chaucer, at 3s. 4d. costing 1s. 5d. less than the Shaw is much more 
the text-book in looks. However, the notes for this attractively produced 
edition of the dramatist are evidently written, very sensibly, with an eye 
on the student from overseas, or reading alone; but was it really necessary 
to annotate Candida’s teasing with the comment ‘When onions are being 
peeled the irritant juice stings the eyes and causes them to water’? 
Aristophanes’ audience was laughing at that one. E.K.H. 


WITHOUT COMMENT 


THE PELICAN BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE, BOOK I, ELIZABETHAN AND 
JACOBEAN PROSE, 1550-1620, Edited by Kenneth Allott; 


ALFRED ADLER—AN INTRODUCTION TO HIs PSYCHOLOGY, by Lewis Way; 
HossiEs, by Richard Peters; 
THE PENGUIN ATLAS OF THE WORLD. (Penguin Books, 10s.) 


(Three Penguin Books, at 3s. 6d. each.) 


ND 
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INTRODUCTION TO MONEY, by Honor Croome. (Methuen & Co. Ltd., 
London, ros. 6d.) 

AUTOMATION, FRIEND AND FOE, by R. H. MacMillan. (Cambridge 
University Press, 8s. 6d.) 

A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO ARCHAEOLOGY, by Professor V. G. Childe. 
(Frederick Muller, London, tos. 6d.) 

LIVING IN COMMUNITIES, BOOK II—OUR NATIONAL COMMUNITY, by P. B. 
Hilton and A. Lansdale Tootill. (MacMillan & Co. Ltd., 
London, 4s.) 

MATURITY IN READING—ITS NATURE AND APPRAISAL, by W. S. Gray and 
Bernice Rogers. (University of Chicago Press; Agents, Cam- 
bridge University Press, {1 17s. 6d.) 

55TH YEAR BOOK OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION. 

PART I, THE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE: PART II, ADULT READING. Edited 
by Nelson B. Henry. (University of Chicago Press; Agents, 
Cambridge University Press, Paper bound each {1 4s., Cloth 
bound each {1 10s.) 


LIFE IN BRITAIN 
by J. D. SCOTT 


Did Britain have a Revolution between 1945-50? 
With the exceptionally acute sense of present day 
realities for which as a novelist he is so well known, 
J. D. Scott supplies material for an answer to this 
question and presents a vivid, accurate and comprehen- 
sive picture of life in Britain as it really is lived today. 


This book was conceived, as the author says in the 
Preface, “as a result of a series of conversations I 
happened to be involved in with, at different times, 
English, American, French and Italian friends. I noticed 
how certain topics kept on turning up, topics connected 
with the place of Britain in the: modern world, with what 
was happening in Britain and what was happening to 
Britain.” 


Eyre & Spottiswoode 235s. net 
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‘One question of outstanding importance to voluntary organisations 
has dominated the discussions of many of the Council’s Committees and 
Groups during recent months. How can the voluntary organisations 
maintain the status in the community which by general consent has been 
accorded to them since the war? . . . How, as the demands for higher 
standards increase, will the voluntary agencies have adequate staffs of 
skilled and experienced workers to make possible the various advances? 
Unless they can improve their resources considerably beyond the present 
level it is doubtful whether many of them will be able to meet this 
challenge with all the confident vigour which is required.’ Thus, the 
thirty-sixth Annual Report of the National Council of Social Service 
(26 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, w.c.1) speaking of one of the perennial 
difficulties of so many voluntary bodies. But there have been more imme- 
diate financial problems which have haunted voluntary societies over the 
past year and concerning which the N.C.S.S. has been very active. So 
far as the rating of charitable properties is concerned, the Council has 
waged a successful campaign culminating in the inclusion of certain 
clauses in the Rating and Valuation Act, 1955, which have gone far 
towards safeguarding voluntary bodies from the sweeping increases which 
some ratepayers must now endure. (Two booklets are available from 
the Council for those seeking further information on their rating 
liabilities.) The Council is now taking up the cudgels to protect the legal 
and, more especially, the tax position of charitable trusts whose status 
has been under fire not only from the Nathan Committee but also from 
the Royal Commission on Taxation and Profits. 

Another Annual Report, that of the National Union of Townswomen’s 
Guilds (2 CROMWELL PLACE, LONDON, s.w.7) again records steady growth— 
more guilds and on average, more members in each individual guild, 
all carrying out admirable work not only for their own organisation but 
for the community at large; as for example in initiating Clean Food and 
Anti-Litter campaigns; entertaining guests from overseas, and organising 
Social Studies Schools in their areas. 

The Guide to the Welfare Services in Derbyshire (DERBYSHIRE RURAL 
COMMUNITY COUNCIL, 43 KEDLESTON ROAD, DERBY) is an exceptionally well 
put together little book which will tell you—should you have the good 
fortune to live in Derbyshire—how to get advice and help from the 
welfare services, official and voluntary, in almost any contingency. Is it 
carping to wish that this wealth of information could have been printed * 
on paper more likely to stand up to the wear and tear of constant 
reference? 

The Annual Report of Burton Manor Residential College (THE wiRRAL, 
CHESHIRE) to 31st March, 1956, is short, sharp and satisfactory. It is able, 
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because of its rather larger size, to accommodate two or more groups 
simultaneously so that a great variety of courses is possible without 
restricting that part of its work for which it is best known, i.e. its 
‘industrial courses’ which last year attracted support from 138 different 
firms. A total of 131 courses were arranged—four-fifths of them by the 
College itself and one-fifth by outside bodies. For the first time the total 
student roll was over 3,000 

Against these figures the following summary of costs and income may 
be of interest: 


EXPENDITURE 
£ 
Salaries and Wages 5,831 
Teaching Materials and Equipment 975 
Maintenance of Buildings and Grounds... _... 5,228 
Administration and other Expenses 2,305 
Less Fees and other Income .. 15,574 


Net amount chargeable to participating authorities £9,202 


With grant from the Ministry at 60 per cent (actually rather more), the 
cost to ratepayers in the six contributing authorities is near enough £3,000 
or 1s. 6d. per head. Surely Messrs. Eccles and MacMillan will never permit 
such wanton extravagance to continue. 


Western Co-operation: Here is a new edition of the excellent handbook 
(price 5s.) (H.M.S.O. for Central Office of Information), which defines 
the structure, powers and ramifications of that vast complex of organisa- 
tions, sheltering for the most part behind almost uninterpretable initial 
letters, which floats above the map of NATO’s Europe—an indispensable 
guide for the student of international affairs. 

Another first-class reference booklet, in a European context is The 
Northern Folk High-School, by Poul Engberg for the Northern Folk 
High-School Council. In less than a score of pages, he contrives to give 
a clear unbiassed account of the Scandinavian and Finnish Folk High- 


" Schools, their aims, early history, growth and national traits. There follow 


detailed lists “and maps of the four countries concerned showing the 
location of all existing schools. All in English, of course, but unpriced. 
Those interested should write to the scANDINAVIAN ADULT EDUCATION 
OFFICE (SKANDINAVISK FOLKEOPLYSNINGS INFORMATIONSKONTOR, KOBEN- 
HAVN K., DENMARK). 
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Anyone compiling a file on technical education should certainly add to 
it the Report of the Conference on Technical Education organised by the 
National Union of Students and available free of charge from the N.U.S. 
(3 ENDSLEIGH STREET, LONDON, w.c.1). Here are views of officials, 
examiners, colleges, principals and tutors, the voice of industry and more 
rarely heard, that of the technical students themselves. An appendix 
sets out the finding of the N.U.S. Technical Colleges’ Working Party 
on the recent White Paper. Strongly critical of the present awards system 
for technical students, of rigid curricula and of the shortage of teachers, 
the Working Party expresses itself vigorously on the need to introduce 
a more liberal element into the work of the technical colleges. This they 
think can only be done ‘by the provision of residential facilities and by 
using every means to develop the numbers of students undergoing full- 
time residential courses, and also by the stimulation of Student Unions 
on the university pattern’. They call for material help in providing such 
facilities. 

It is ten years now since Missenden Abbey was purchased by the 
Buckingham Education Committee as a short-term residential college. A 
scholarly little history-cum-guide, Missenden Abbey, by Mr R. H. 
Beevers, has now been published which will be of interest to all those 
who. have visited the Abbey itself or who know the locality. Rich, 
rapacious and ultimately squalid, the Black Canons do not appear to 
have been wept for at the Dissolution: today, the ‘romantick’ Gothic 


frontage, and the fine setting in which the house stands provide a delight- 
ful background , for an increasingly appreciated educational centre. 
Mr Beevers’ book is attractively presented and illustrated. 
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